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THE HON. THOMAS COLLIER PLATT 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION 
By Epcar C, Breati, M.D. 


HE majority of leadersinalmost expect to find as a dominant element 
- every sphere of life are char- the faculty which is most conspicu- 
acterized by certain peculiarities ous in the English nation, namely, 
which constitute a type. At the same _ the sentiment of self-esteem or pride, 
time, there is a minority who do not  self-assurance, a sense of personal 
possess, at least not in a marked power, importance, and not only con- 
degree, the qualities which we are fidence in his ability, but in his inher- 
accustomed to associate with their ent right to assume control. One 
vocation. For example, the typical would expect him to possess dignity, 
merchant has large acquisitiveness, the feeling of independence, and a 
still there are many successful traders desire to exercise authority in a way 
who lack the sense of property, and to gratify his consciousness of his 
who, from a love of family, or some _ personal value and strength. But such 
other motive, work equally as hardas_ is not always the case. Sometimes 
any miser. The typical clergyman an individual who is very modest at 
has large veneration, but there are heart may takean especial delight in 
many men of eminence in the pulpit occupying a position of prominence 
whose religious sentiment springs and authority which he secretly 
chiefly from faith, or who, perhaps, doubts his ability to fill. The very 
are interested in their labors simply fact that he is deficient in the sense 
from a love of doing good. An old of his own importance makes him 
aristocratic family are naturally proud) anxious to be placed where other 
of their coat of arms, but parvenus people will be sure to think he is 
are often still more eager to display great. In other words, his efforts to 
such marks of distinction. Truly appear to possess independence bear 
good men will be scrupulous in con- a close ratio to his conviction that he 
duct, but scoundrels often “‘steal the lacks it. But when the world beholds 
livery of heaven to serve the devilin,’’ his success, it is naturally inferred 
and wear it with the greatest ostenta- that he must be eminently fitted for 
tion and pious pretense. the place or he could not have 

In a great commanding officer or attained it. And when such a man 
political leader one would naturally is endowed with an intense love of 
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approbation, as is usually the case, 
his happiness is double; it is both 
negative and positive. On the one 
hand he is relieved of anxiety, and on 
the other he is directly pleased. 

Such a combination, in broad out- 
line, is well illustrated in the dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator, Thomas C. 
Platt. He is noted as a political 
leader, yet he has a form of head 
which a tyro in phrenological science 
would be most likely to associate with 
the character of a subordinate. His 
head is very low in the rear of the 
crown, on the median lime, at self- 
esteem. The distance from the ear 
to that point is clearly shown in the 
profile portrait to be very short, while 
reverence, in the central top head, is 
strongly developed. Why, then, is 
he a leader instead of a follower? 
Simply because of his ambition. 
Approbativeness in his head is as 
large as self-esteem is small, so that 
it is a passion with him to excel. His 
motive in being a leader is, there- 
fore, not, as most persons would sup- 
pose, a pleasure in controlling men 
for the sake of mere dictation, but 
for the sake of the distinction which 
such a position confers. To this senti- 
ment must also be added, of course, 
a keen appreciation of the social, 
commercial and various other advan- 
tages which follow in the train of 
great political power. And _ this 
applies equally to the relations he 
sustains as the diligent president of 
an extensive transportation company 
which operates with a capital of ten 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Platt is an exceptionally sensi- 
tive man in both mind and body. If 
compelled to live in obscurity and 
poverty, he would suffer tortureg 
which the average human pachyderm 
would utterly fail tocomprehend. He 
is also exceedingly cautious, and a 
still more profound feeling is his 
affection for his family. Al! these are 
powerful adjuncts to his ambition, 
though still others exist which we 
will not undertake to name. It 
should be stated in this connection, 


however, that he has only a moderate 
development of the hoarding instinct. 
The desire to conceal is also feeble. 
In his commercial relations he illus- 
trates the principle that if the hare 
only continues to run, he can easily 
beat the tortoise. The difficulty with 
most men of small acquisitiveness is 
that they are like the hare in the 
fable. They stop by the wayside to 
sleep. But Mr. Platt is as vigilant as 
the stars. An extraordinary thing 
about him is that the business of a 
large private corporation constitutes 
his vocation, while politics are an 
avocation, and occupy his attention 
in much the same manner that chess, 
checkers or cards interest men of 
ordinary calibre. It is thus clear that 
Mr. Platt can excel in the great game 
of politics without having the feelings 
of a dictator, or the desire to hoard 
the money he gains. 

As to methods of influencing peo- 
ple to serve him, this great Republi- 
can magnate exemplifies a law to 
which true phrenologists should 
always be glad to pay the tribute of 
their appreciation and respect. That 
is, the law of gentleness as opposed 
to violence. This is the greatest law 
of our world. It is to all old and 
primitive methods as Eve was to 
Adam, or Jesus to Moses. It is the 
later, the larger and the loftier law. 
It is the blossom and the fruit of all 
the past. It is the elemert in which 
woman is the superior of man. How 
Mr. Platt’s head resembles the femi- 
nine type in form, excepting only the 
great length of the frontal lobes! He 
evidently has ‘the intellect of his 
father, with all the sentiments of his 
mother. What a distance from the 
ear to the center of the back head! 
This is the love of children. The 
writer remarked to Mr. Platt that his 
mother must have been fond not only 
of children, but also of flowers, and 
that she not only loved to see them, 
but delighted to give her time to sup- 
plying their wants. He said it was 
very true. 

Linked with this remarkable devel- 
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opment of the maternal instinct is the 
sentiment of friendship—another 
feminine trait which accounts for 
much of this gentleman’s success in 
dealing with people. He is also a 
very sympathetic man. Note the ele- 
vation and fullness of the frontal top 


and love of beauty, are all large. The 
diameter at the temples is very 
marked in the region of music and 
mechanism. Constructiveness gives 
him the talent to organize and man- 
age cliques and parties of men. 

The intellect is phenomenal. The 
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head. Benevolence is very large, and 
as is usually the case in this combi- 
nation, the sentiment of justice is 
considerably less. This is indicated 
by the very moderate height of the 
head on a vertical line with the ear. 

Imitation, mirth, marvelousness, 


THE HON. THOMAS C, PLATT. 


perceptives and reflectives are almost 
evenly balanced. The jutting and 
arched eyebrows denote accurate 
judgment of size, weight and color, 
and the prominent eyes betoken the 
love of words. Mr. Platt could easily 
have succeeded as a literary prefes- 
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sor. The lack of order is very pro- 
nounced. Finally, the expanded 
upper forehead, in addition to the 
power to think abstractly, presents a 
model development of suavity and 
the sense of human nature. He dis- 
cerns motives almost as if by clair- 
voyance, and has the art of saying 
and doing even disagreeable things in 
such a delightful manner that, like 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, he 
can give more pleasure by a refusal 
than most men confer in yielding 
assent, 

Viewed from the front, the head 
appears broader at destructiveness 
than it really is, owing to the great 
width of the frontal brain lobes and 
the narrowness of the lower face. He 
has a fair degree of latent vehemence, 
but does not use it ordinarily. His 
first impulse is to employ the policy 
of suasion. Combativeness is only 
moderate. ‘There is, in the strictest 
sense of the term, scarcely anaggres- 
sive feature in his head or face, but 
he has one quality which is rather rare 
among Americans, that is, patience, 
application, concentrativeness, or 
ability to continue a task to the finish 
without losing the thread. Thus in 
his duties as a business man he is in- 
terrupted almost constantly, but is 
never disturbed by it or thrown off 
the track. This is a quality which 
lengthens out the upper back head, 
and the results he attains by its aid 
will doubtless lead persons to describe 
him as a man of great firmness. The 
latter word, however, is not the 
proper expression. He is patient, 
rather than inflexible, and generally 
works with such deep and well-laid 
plans, that he does not often need to 
exercise great strength of will. He 
manages to Overcome opposition by 
the arts of diplomacy. Where other 
men would break, he knows how to 
melt. Firmness, if large, would raise 
the rear top head far beyond the level 
which it now presents. 

Perhaps the first impression which 
a visitor forms of the ex-Senator is 
that of a man of singular refinement 








and modesty of demeanor. He is 
rather tall, being 5 ft. 84 in. in height 
and weighing 150 pounds.’ His hair 
was naturally auburn, and his eyes 
blue gray. He wears a 7} glove and 
has a rather well formed hand, which 
presents the knotty appearance, to 
some extent, of the philosophical 
type. The outer phalanges are in- 
clined to turn back in the manner 
which is characteristic of people who 
are extravagant with money. He has 
a handsome Grecian nose, which sug- 
gests a high degree of culture. 

His temperament, considered ana- 
tomically, would be called the cere- 
bral, or mental, for the brain is de- 
cidedly predominant. The fiber is 
quite firm, and the auburn hair sug- 
gests a good deal of imagination and 
taste for the fine arts. His head 
measures 224 in. in circumference by 
134 from ear to ear over the top, and, 
as his organization is exceptionally 
fine-grained, these dimensions indi- 
cate a very superior brain. 

As Mr. Platt is a prominent poli- 
tician and known to be a leader in a 
particular party, it is natural that the 
people of the United States should be 
divided as to his usefulness according 
to their political preferences, which 
it is not in our province to discuss. 
But no one will deny that he is a 
man of great intellectual capacity, 
and a very able representative of the 
American nation. 

He was born in the village of 
Owego, Tioga County, in the State 
of New York, July 15, 1833. He 
comes of a good old New England, 
Presbyterian stock. He received a 
good academic education and was 
sent to Yale College when sixteen 
years of age. He was thus aided 
early in life by a careful father, who 
was a successful lawyer and land 
agent. He filled his first political 
office as County Clerk of Tioga in 
1859, and in conjunction with Alonzo 
B. Cornell, was instrumental in the 
nomination of General Grant for 
President. He also aided greatly in 
promoting the political interests of 
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Roscoe Conkling. He declined a 
Congressional nomination in 1870, 
but was elected in r872, and sat in 
Congress till 1876. He was made 
Chairman of the Republican State 
Convention in 1877, and since that 
time he has been a political leader. 
Indirectly he has exerted an immense 
influence in the movements of Ameri- 


can politicians where his hand has 
not been visible to the public eye; 
and whatever he may be politically it 
is certain that from a phrenological 
point of view he is one of the most 
interesting figures before the public, 
and one whose name will be conspic- 
uous in the history of our country long 
after he retires from active work. 


EDUCATION FOR EVERY DAY. 
By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


RANTED that all men are born 

free and equal, the freedom 

too often ceases from the hour of 

birth, and a continuance of the 

equality depends wholly upon the 
education received. 

If the question could be as easily 
answered as asked, it would be inter- 
esting to inquire how men and 
women are not daily—indeed almost 
hourly —conscious of embarrassing 
deficiencies in one or more of the 
most practical and essential intellect- 
ual powers. Among a hundred men 
and women of ordinary social stand- 
ing and of average education, there 
will probably be found not a single 
one who is not crippled and ham- 
pered in more ways than he is willing 
to acknowledge even to himself. 

Life, first of all, is physical and 
practical. It is based upon food, 
warmth and shelter, and the cook 
and carpenter are worth far more 
than the conqueror of a kingdom, if 
we must choose between them. What- 
ever may be our aims and ideals, it is 
certain that hats must be worn upon 
even the most gifted heads, and shoes 
even upon winged feet. Our life 
may truly be more than food, but as 
food is necessary it cannot be des- 
pised. In other words, the most 
pressing obligation laid upon each 
member of the community is to make 
a living if he is to have aplace among 
his fellows. He is not expected to 
beg it or steal it, or even to borrow 


it, except on the very best security, 
which even then is usually accepted 
with reluctance. 

Theoretically the feminine portion 
of the community is supported by the 
masculine, and it is not necessary to 
consider whether or not this is the 
natural and desirable arrangement so 
long as the theory is not reduced 
to practice, for, practically, very 
many women are obliged to be self- 
supporting, and in many cases they 
care for husband and children as 
well. ' 

Think of the manifold disadvan- 
tages under which many persons labor 
owing to their lack of mathematical 
judgment—not the highly developed 
power which renders possible the pro- 
found calculations of a Herschel or 
La Place, but the ability to make the 
simplest estimates upon personal and 
household expenditures. ‘‘Where 
has the money gone?” is a chronic 
question with many who, feeling sure 
that they spend less than they earn, 
are nevertheless constantly discover- 
ing that they earn no more than they 
spend. What proportion of men and 
women can keep even their personal 
accounts in a satisfactory manner? 
The difficulty increases when to this 
attempt is added that of keeping the 
accounts of an entire family. Out of 
the few who even make the effort to 
do this, what proportion are compelled 
to attribute to countless ‘‘ sundries,” 
or, instead of that objectionable worg, 
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to pins, putty and postage stamps, 
the frequent deficits for which they 
can in no way account? How many 
men or women would trust them- 
selves to measure a floor for a carpet, 
especially an expensive one; a closet 
for the necessary amount of shelving; 
a wall for the required amount of 
paper, or could be at all sure of the 
quantity of material needed for the 
upholstering of a shabby piece of 
furniture or the fencing of a certain 
amount of land? How many can cal- 
culate the amount of butter, flour or 
coal required for family consumption 
during a certain period in such a way 
as to insure wise and economical in- 
vestment? How many women can 
make change readily or calculate the 
price of nineteen and three-quarter 
yards of dress goods at $1.874 a yard? 
In short, of what practical value 
is much of the arithmetic that is 
learned at school? 

Unfortunately, much of the gram- 
mar, history and geography studied 
at the same time, is scarcely more 
available for ordinary, every-day use, 
and as for natural philosophy, how 
many can explain to the inquisitive 
child why the fire in the grate burns 
blue; what brings water to the top 
story of the house; how a telegraphic 
message is sent or the electric light 
produced ? 

To be sure, some persons are born 
with the priceless gift of ingenuity, 
precisely as others are blest with 
musical or artistic ability, and it is 
unlikely that any amount of educa- 
tion can equal this natural endow- 
ment or make up for the lack of it. 
There are certain well-meaning, and 
in many respects very agreeable per- 
sons who can never do up a bundle 
without scattering half the contents; 
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drive a nail without pounding their 
fingers, or make a fire without wast- 
ing more fuel than they use. These 
things must be idiosyncrasies of tem- 
perament, and the hapless victims 
should receive not scorn or sarcasm, 
but sympathy. But there are certain 
things the knowledge of which can be 
acquired, and which it is possible for 
the least ingenious todo. To repair 
a simple leak in a gas or water pipe, 
to mend the lock of a door or a 
broken window cord, to set a pane of 
glass, to re-cover a sofa, to glue a 
broken chair leg, to put up a book 
shelf or bracket, to hang a curtain, 
to lay a carpet, etc., etc. 

Our schools may sometime come 
to recognize the fact that man has 
hands as well as brains; that the life 
he must lead in this world is largely 
a physical one, and that many of his 
comforts are largely dependent upon 
his own common sense and manual 
dexterity. 

The result of this conviction, if the 
theory is adequately worked out, 
cannot fail to affect the home life of 
the people in a most wholesome man- 
ner. More foresight, greater skill, 
a clearer sense of the relation and 
proportion of things; more successful 
adjustment of means to ends, 
strength to effort and outgo to in- 
come; less debt, less friction, less 
struggle in daily life. For all these 
things we must look to improved 
methods of common school educa- 
tion—methods which will include the 
systematic and specific development 
of all the mental faculties as phre- 
nology alone can explain them—trealiz- 
ing that whatever can simplify and 
sweeten the life of the family will aid 
in strengthening the life of the 
nation. 
































MYSTERIES OF TO-DAY. 
By ANNA OLCcoTT COMMELIN, 


F there ever was a man well 
situated in life and quite satis- 

fied with himself, his surroundings, 
and the world in general, it was 
Judge Holt. He had risen to emi- 
neace in his profession in the city of 
New York; he lived in a spacious 
mansicn on Fifth avenue; his home 
was presided over by his daughter, a 
woman of elegant appearance and 
grace of manner, and an efficient 
butler and trained servants attended 
to the details of the comfort of the 
household. The Judge had lost his 
wife, to whom he was devoted, early 
in his married life, when his only 
daughter, Hilda, was a child of three 
summers. He had mourned his loss 
very sincerely, but he had plunged 
ardently into the engrossing labor of 
his legal career, and toa man of his 
nature the memory of his wife had 
become but asan earlydream. With 
his own daughter, he had brought up 
the orphan of a friend. Constance 
Lloyd had been Hilda's companion, 
sharing in her lessons with her gover- 
ness, and educated with her, later, at 
the same school. Growing up in the 
family of the Judge, she had become 
invaluable in his househo!d, and on 
the marriage of Hilda to Basil Whar- 
ton, of the banking house of Wharton 
& Co., she had still remained as the 
companion and trusted friend of the 
banker's wife. Hilda’s marriage had 
only added to the Judge’s satisfac- 
tion. He retained his daughter in 
his home, and gained a son-in-law to 
his mind. The elegant mansion had 
room for all, and to spare. Two 
children had been added to the 
family, and in Guy and Bertha, the 
Judge seemed to live over again his 
own childhood. Just before the 
commencement of this narrative, the 
only brother of Constance Lloyd had 
died, leaving one child, a boy, who 
had lost his mother at his birth. 


Conrad, who was now ten years old, 
was left by his father, Walter Lloyd, 
in the care of a friend, who, as guard- 
ian, had placed him with a widow, 
Mrs. Ward, who resided in Phila- 
delphia. 

In the veins of Hilda Wharton 
there must have been a trace of Irish 
blood, although her mother was 
English, as she possessed the black 
hair and lashes, with blue eyes and 
fair skin, which forms so charming 
a combination in some of Erin’s 
daughters. In great contrast to her 
was Constance Lloyd, with her pale 
eyes, hair, and skin, redeemed by 
clear-cut features, and the refine- 
ment of her face, with its pronounced 
dignity and self-control. 

Basil Wharton was associated with 
his father, a man of great wealth, in 
business. His resources were ample, 
having a large inheritance in his own 
right; so often in this way does For- 
tune shower her gifts on those who 
are already independent of her. Sev- 
eral months before the occurrences to 
be described he had gone to London 
on business of importance with a 
banking house there with which the 
New York one was connected. At 
parting Hilda had given her husband 
a ring, made from a design of her 
own. She selected a pearl as em- 
blem of purity, an amethyst as sym- 
bolic of the trial the parting was to 
them, a garnet, expressive of con- 
stancy, and a diamond of great beauty 
asatalisman. These were concealed 
by a shield of gold, which fastened 
by a spring, on the outside of which 
was engraved the Greek word ‘‘Aei.” 
The ring, by a jeweler’s mistake, had 
been made too small, and was very 
tight on Basil's little finger. Basil 
laughingly told his wife that she had 
purposely made it so, and could not 
trust him, as she had put it on with a 
wish that it should not be removed 
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until she herself should take it off on 
his return. Basil Wharton was ele- 
gant in appearance and dress. He 
wore valuable diamond studs and sev- 
eral rings, set with costly gems. 

All fellinto their usual habits and 
ways in the Judge’s household after 
Mr. Wharton’s departure. Mrs. 
Wharton entertained Judge Holt’s 
friends, gave dinner parties, lunch- 
eons, teas, drove in the park with 
Miss Lloyd and the children, and with 
the former made her Christmas prepar- 
ations. It was the custom of Miss 
Lloyd, unless there were guests in the 
drawing room, to spend at least a por- 
tion of each evening in her own apart- 
ment with her books, or to devote 
the time to her own private corre- 
spondence, when Guy and Bertha 
were asleep in the adjoining cham- 
ber. It was the 22d of December, 
1894. On this particular evening 
Miss Lloyd had written so many let- 
ters that she had paid no heed to time. 
The last one was sealed. It was to 
Conrad, in reply to one received from 
him that morning, in which he had 
written that he was so happy with 
Mrs. Ward in Philadelphia. A feel- 
ing of content had stolen over her at 
the joyous tone of the boy’s note, and 
she sat idly, pen in hand, over the 
paper on her desk for some moments in 
pleasant thought, when involuntarily 
her hand commenced to write, and 
looking down she was startled to see 
the words: ‘‘Conrad is wot well and 
happy. Goto him! Walter.” Con- 
stance Lloyd was astounded. She 
gianced at the clock. It was mid- 
night. In the next room she saw the 
children asleep in their separate beds. 
She opened the dressing-room door, 
which again communicated with Hil- 
da’s chamber. Hilda was asleep; 
her gentle breathing indicated placid 
slumber; a look of peace was on 
her face. On the table by her 
side was Basil's letter, which she had 
read aloud after dinner. It an- 
nounced that his passage .was taken 
on the ‘‘ Etruria,’’and that he should 
sail for home on the evening of 
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The Judge was in 
his apartment. Constance had heard 
him enter it some time before. He 
probably was asleep, too, by this 
time. All was still in the house. 
Constance rubbed her eyes. Could 
she have fallen asleep after the letter 
to Conrad and written those words 
herself? How was this possible 
when her mind was full of the idea 
that Conrad was doing well ? Taking 
out the boy’s note she read it again. 
It was : 


Christmas Day. 


DeAR AUNT CONSTANCE: 

I am well and happy. Mrs. Ward 
buys me lots of things. I am to have 
a bicycle soon. I am growing very 
fast. I go to school every morning 
and play out-doors every afternoon. 
I have two playmates, and we have 
lots of fun. Mrs. Ward sends regards. 


Your affectionate CONRAD. 
Constance read this again. He is 
‘well and happy,” she thought. 
Strange what that paper meant, 
signed with her brother’s name! 
Constance walked the floor in 


thought, but could arrive at no solu- 
tion regarding it. She laid it in her 
desk and retired, but sleep did not 
come to her eyes until near morning. 
At breakfast it was observed that 
Miss Lloyd was very pale, and there 
was an expression of deep anxiety 
about her eyes, but she evaded ques- 
tioning with a woman's ready plea of 
a ‘“theadache."’ She passed the day 
as usual, trying to shake off a latent 
feeling of depression. At evening, 
as usual, she went toher room; the 
Judge had a party of gentlemen 
playing whist, and Mrs. Wharton was 
in the library writing to her husband. 
Constance sat down to her paper and 
pen, when again her hand commenced 
to write: ‘* Conrad is ill and unhappy. 
Go to him at once! Walter.” The 
same command repeated! And yet 
by the last post a similar note to the 
one of the preceding day had been 
received. She got it out. Again, 
‘*T am well and happy.” She glanced 
it over. Stop! Was it Conrad’s 
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writing? She took from a drawer a 
fragment of a copy-book which con- 
tained the last specimen she pos- 
sessed of the boy’s handwriting, and 
compared the two. They were not 
the same. Could there be any de- 
ception practiced on her? She took 
the letters, the copy-book, the papers 
of the two evenings, and went to the 
library, where Hilda sat writing. 

‘*Hilda, here is a mystery! I 
must go to Philadelphia to-morrow,” 
said Constance. 

Hilda ran her eye over Conrad’s 
notes. 

‘“*The child is well and happy. 
What ails you, Constance ?” 

“Look what my hand wrote on 
this paper! Such a thought was 
never in my mind! Hilda, what 
does it mean ?” 

‘*It is very strange,”’ said Hilda, 
reading the communications. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you wrote them in your sleep.” 

‘*T was not asleep, Hilda, and now 
that I compare these notes with the 
copy-book the writing is different.” 

** Conrad may have improved since 
he wrote in that copy-book.” 

‘*T must go to Philadelphia and 
solve this mystery,” said Constance. 

**T do not know how to spare you, 
Constance, with Christmas so near 
and the dinner-party. It will be so 
unlike the day with Basil absent and 
you gone * she stopped, observ- 
ing the anxious look on the face of 
Constance. ‘‘It zs strange, I admit, 
but, of course, there is nothing in it. 
Still, if you are anxious, go, by all 
means. You will never be easy about 
that child. Try to get possession of 
him and bring himhere. Then your 
heart will not be torn in two, as it is 
now. He ought really to have been left 
in your care. It was a great mistake.” 

Constance left for Philadelphia 
early the next morning. Christmas 
Eve came, and the children had their 
tree, and the usual festivities. On 
the morning of Christmas day, Mrs. 
Wharton drove out with Guy and 
Bertha, carrying useful gifts to many 
poor people, whom she befriended. 





In the evening, a dinner party was to 
take place in the great dining room, 
as Mrs. Wharton wished, as far as pos- 
sible, to observe the holiday as usual, 
on her father’s account, and he de- 
lighted in entertaining his friends. 
It was such a busy day, as there were 
so many orders to be given, florist’s 
decorations to inspect, and details to 
be planned that Hilda, while missing 
Constance all the time, with whom 
she always had been accustomed to 
consult, and while greatly regretting 
her unavoidable absence, had little 
time to give way to any feelings of un- 
easiness about the object of hererrand. 

Evening came. The day had been 
raw and cold, and late in the after- 
noon, a heavy fall of snow had de- 
scended, with gusts of wind and sleet 
and hail. But the mansion was brill- 
iant with electric lights, and gay 
with flowers, while holly and mistle- 
toe everywhere displayed their red or 
pearl-like berries, as the season’s ap- 
propriate emblems. Hilda Wharton, 
in her elegant attire, beside her father, 
made a regal picture, as she stood 
to receive her guests. When dinner 
was announced, the Judge led out a 
lady friend, while Mr. Felix Gold- 
thwaite, who had long been on the 
most intimate footing in the family, 
offered his arm to Mrs. Wharton. 
The Judge was a genial, cordial host, 
who enjoyed nothing more than gath- 
ering a company of friends about his 
board. Course after course was 
brought on and removed, wines and 
champagne flowed, and all went mer- 
rily. Toasts were drunk to the happy 
return voyage of Mr. Basil Wharton. 
‘He sails to-night,” said Hilda, 
‘*our trial of separation will soon be 
over.” Then the health of Constance 
Lloyd was proposed, and all joined in 
the hope of seeing her back in New 
York speedily. 

As the party adjourned to the draw- 
ing room, and lingered a little over 
the blazing logs, the Judge remarked: 

‘*What an absurd notion it was in 
that sensible woman,” relating the 
circumstance which had so suddenly 
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called Miss Lloyd away, at the Christ- 
mas season. 

Mr. Felix Goldthwaite was a quiet, 
refined, thoughtful-looking man, a 
good deal younger than the Judge, 
but older than the Judge’s son-in-law, 
Basil Wharton. 

‘*T am not so sure of that, Judge,” 
said he. ‘‘We all know that Miss 
Lloyd does nothing rashly, and that 
she would not, voluntarily, have ab- 
sented herself from this group to- 


night.” 
**TIt is all moonshine and non- 
sense,” said the Judge, ‘‘and how 


sensible people can have anything to 
do with such absurdities is past my 
understanding. I have never heard 
such things mentioned in this house 
before. I am accustomed to facts 
and the sifting of evidence.”’ 

‘*Judge, you go to church, and 
believe in the resurrection and the 
communion of saints; what do you 
mean by that profession ?”’ 

**T go tochurch to accompany my 
daughter, when her husband is away, 
and because it is a good example; 
but I don’t believe a word of that, 
and you know it.” 

** And you?” said Mr. Goldthwaite, 
turning politely to Hilda, ‘‘do you 
believe that Christ arose, and that 
the dead live again?” 

**IT love the church. It helps 
me,’’ said Hilda, slowly, ‘‘and I hope 
to see dear mamma some time. I 
try to believe that Christ arose.”’ 

**Tf your mother lives, why may 
she not send some token of her ex- 
istence to you ?” 

**T do not believe that is possible,” 
said Hilda. 

‘*Neither did I, once,”’ said Felix, 
‘*nor did I believe that Christ arose 
from the dead. Nineteenth-century 
science and its discoveries have given 
me some reasons for changing my 
opinions. We must admit, when 
men like Myers, Lodge, Wallace and 
Savage, who have given their best 
intelligence and research to this sub- 
ject, find grounds for their belief 
that the so-called dead live, that 


their conclusions are worthy of our 
consideration. Myers says, ‘ within 
the last five years discoveries have 
been made which must gradually 
revolutionize our whole attitude 
toward the question of an unseen 
world, and our own past, present 
and future existence therein.’ ” 

The storm now redoubled its 
violence, and with wild fury dashed 
against the heavy plate windows. 
Hilda went to one of them, drew the 
curtains aside, and looked out. 

‘*Please, God, it is not like this on 
the ocean to-night,” she said. 

The company were seated in little 
groups, and pretty gifts and bouquets 
of flowers had been presented by 
Guy, who disguised as Santa Claus, 
had been allowed to remain up long 
enough to distribute them. He 
had concluded, and with Bertha had 
been conveyed upstairs by a maid, 
when the butier appeared in the door 
with a telegram for his mistress. 
Hilda opened it gladly, not doubting 
that it contained good news, but her 
expression of pleasure changed to 
surprise and anxiety. The telegram 
contained these words: ‘‘ Conrad 
very ill. He has been very unhappy. 
Iam ordered to go South with him 
immediately. Will write.” 

‘*Most strange! most remark- 
able!’ said Hilda. 

The Judge took the telegram from 
her hand, and read it again. 

** Singular, I admit,” he remarked, 
after the scrutiny. 

‘©The words ot Channing occur 
to me,” said Mr. Goldthwaite, ‘‘ ‘I 
will follow the truth wherever it leads 
me.’ Here is the positive proof of 
the truth of the communication Con- 
stance received. Do you not call 
this evidence?” 

‘“*T am not prepared to give an 
opinion yet,” said the Judge; “there 
may be new and strange laws of 
psychic force, which are not yet ex- 
plained.” 

The guests, after expressing much 
sympathy for Constance, and pleasure 
in the evening, departed, as carriage 
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after carriage drove up and rolled 
away. Felix Goldthwaithe was about 
to take leave, but the Judge said: 
**Stay all night. The room next 
mine is always ready for you. I 
cannot call James to bring the 
horses to-night, for he complained of 
feeling poorly this morning; in fact 
he has an attack of rheumatism.” 

**T do not need to be down town 
early to-morrow,” said Felix, gladly 
accepting the proffered invitation. 
He was a favorite with every mem- 
ber of the household. 

It was late when all had retired. 
The wild storm moaning about the 
dwelling only seemed to intensify the 
sense of comfort within, as each one 
wrapped himself or herself under 
coverlets of down. At first all were 
a little inclined to wakefulness; the 
excitement of the evening, the coffee 
served at the late hour, and, most of 
all, the striking incident of the tele- 
gram caused reflection even to the 
matter-of-fact Judge. About two 
o'clock, however, all were sound 
asleep. Suddenly a piercing shriek 
—one from its agony and intensity 
never to be forgotten by its hearers 
—came from Hilda’s room. ‘Those 
only of us who have wakened from a 
deep slumber to hear the ringing of a 
bell at an hour which precluded 
other purpose, to receive a telegram 
announcing danger or death, can 
form an estimate of the impression 
made by that sound on that Christ- 
mas night. It brought the Judge to 
‘ his door at the same moment that 
Felix, with white face, hastily robed, 


emerged from his chamber. ‘‘ Good 
God ! what /s the matter?” said the 
latter. 


Together they found their way to 
Hilda’s apartment, passing through 
the room usually occupied by Miss 
Lloyd, the door of which was not 
locked, and obtaining ingress through 
the dressing room. Hilda sat up- 
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right in bed, her long, black hair 
about her white face, her blue eyes 
fixed in horror. ‘‘ He is dead!” she 
cried. Basil! Basil! I saw him!” 
Then she sank in unconsciousness. 
The Judge and Felix worked over her 
all night. When morning came, 
white and prostrate, Hilda told the 
story of the night—that she had 
wakened to see the form of her hus- 
band standing at the foot of her bed. 
He was so white, with such a look of 
suffering on his face, that she knew 
he was dead, perhaps murdered. 

‘*We must keep you quiet for a few 
days, Hilda,” said the Judge. ‘“Then 
the ‘ Etruria’ will be in, Basil will be 
here and you will laugh at your 
dream and the terrors of the night. 
Nonsense! I had nightmare, too. 
Terrapin and mince pie and cham- 
pagne! They are at the bottom of 
it all. Felix, say nothing about this 
down stairs, my boy.” 

A trained nurse was sent for, and 
remained at Hilda’s side day and 
night. The Judge belived that at the 
end of the week all would be well. 
Hilda was unable to read, and a long 
letter from Constance Lloyd was per- 
used by the Judge. Its contents dis- 
closed a terrible state of things, and 
Constance was boiling with indigna- 
tion at the outrage on a child—her 
own flesh and blood. Conrad had had 
no purchases made for him, Mrs. Ward 
having spent the money allowed for 
him herself; he had been ill and had 
received no care, and the letters had 
been written by herself to deceive 
Constance. The boy was ill with 
bronchitis, and must be taken South 
at once. Miss Lloyd had applied to 
the child’s guardian for permission to 
bring him up herself, hoping that a 
speedy change of air might restore 
his health. The letter closed with 
the words,” Dear Hilda, what a world 
of mysteries we are in! I did not 
get here a moment too soon,” 











SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY, 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELILS. 


WILLIAM WALTON, 


N 1838-9 the writer of these 

sketches was well acquainted with 
Mr. William Walton, who was then a 
frequent visitor to our phrenological 
office in Philadelphia, and upon each 
visit he imparted and received in- 
structions and information. He was 
a fine-looking young man, about 6 ft. 
in height and well proportioned, but 





SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


though built apparently for long life, 
died at an early age.* 

He was a very intelligent man, 
well-read on all the new topics of the 
day, as well as the old; an ardent 
disciple of phrenology and well versed 
in its principles. He remarked to 
the writer that he could change his 
temperament in three months; that 
if he were excessively mental and 
wanted to acquire more of the vital, 
he would eat, sleep, laugh, enjoy 
himself, stay indoors and not trouble 
himself about anything; if he wanted 

*The writer does not know the cause of Mr. Wal- 


ton’s early death, but thinks it must have been by an 
accident. 


to be all motive temperament he 
would work at hard labor out of doors; 
and if he wanted to be mental, he 
would shut himself up, read, write, 
think and devote himself entirely to 
mental pursuits. He was a law 
Student with David Paul Brown, at 
that time the most noted lawyer in 
Philadelphia. 

In the early volumes of the American 
Phrenological Journal Mr. Walton 
contributed a_ series of articles 
entitled ‘* Predominance of Certain 
Organs in the British Poets.” These 
articles indicate his keen perceptions 
in a phrenological direction and 
his ready flow of language. A few 
quotations will be given to illustrate 
his ability to read character accur- 
ately and his manner of expressing 
his views. In introducing his sub- 
ject he remarks as follows: 

‘*One of the most delightful of the 
thousand applications of which phre- 
nology is susceptible is the peculiar 
pleasure which may be derived from 
a perusal of the finer productions of 
literature. ‘The thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,’ to the initiated, 
have an interest philosophical as well 
as poetical. After exhausting the 
beauties of a poem, a new and strange 
interest springs up in the mind of 
the reader, and he is soon found 
deeply investigating the actual causes 
of the distinguishing features of the 
work; he turns from the enjoyment 
of the well sustained image to a 
fancy sketch of the head of its author, 
in whom he beholds a large develop- 
ment, united with activity of the 
organ of comparison; and if the simile 
is also elevated and brilliant, he 
superadds that worshiper of pure 
beauty—Ideality. The student of 
belles lettres will discover that when 
comparison is equally large in two 
poets, but in one Ideality is very 
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large, and the perceptive faculties 
small, and in the other the reverse is 
found, a striking difference exists in 
the kind of images employed. The 
poet possessing strong perceptive 
faculties generally likens one natural 
object to another, and seldom ex- 





THOMAS MOORE, 


tends his flights beyond visible exist- 
ences; while the other will be found 
diving deep into the regions of fancy, 
and seeking ‘ The light that is not of 
the sea or earth, tne consecration and 
the poets’ dream.’ It is only in the 
airy analogies of imagination that he 
hopes to find the faithful representa- 
tives of his thoughts. 

‘*When he seeks similitudes in 
natural objects, he rather appropriates 
the impressions they make upon the 
fancy than their actual appearances. 
The possession of large Wonder also 
effects the supernatural, but it is that 
which is out of nature not necessarily 
above her. Scott isan excellent illus- 
tration of this, whose imaginative 
poetry is almost entirely the product 
of active marvelousness. The poet 
of large perception and Comparison, 
and smaller Ideality, if he wished to 
describe the destruction of cherished 
prospects, he finds its likeness in 
flowers early nipped, blighted har- 


vests, or in some obvious analogy 
furnished by perception. But if one 
of large Ideality be the writer, if he 
seek his images in nature at all, it will 
be as she exhibits herselfin some remote 
clime, and in some peculiar relation, 

‘* The entire works of Moore are 
distinguished by great profusion of 
elevated comparisons; while the 
poetry of Byron is comparatively but 
little embellished by direct images. 
All his intellectual and semi-intel- 
lectual organs, I think, must have 
been large, and hence the great depth 
and sublimity of his writings. ' Scott 
has few similes remarkable for ele- 
gance, most of his figures being such as 





LORD BYRON, 


had been used by all his predecessors, 
or were of easy occurrence, such as, 

‘ No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroled light as lark at morn,’ 

‘*In Byron’s higher flights, Com- 
parison usually appears inwoven with 
general reflection, as is strikingly 
illustrated in the following soliloquy 
over a skull: 

‘Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul; 

Yet this was once ambition’s airy hall— 

The dome of thought, the palace of the 
soul! ; 

Behold through each lack lustre, eyeless 
hole 
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The gay recess of wisdom and of wit! 

And passion’s host, that never brook’d 
control; 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement 
refit? 

‘*Here we have a stately edifice, 
completely worked up in the descrip- 
tion of a skull, while every line labors 
under its weight of thought. This 
combination is exceedingly rare— 
the product of united Causality, Com- 
parison, Perception, Sublimity, and 
Ideality. 

‘* There are readers of poetry who 
utterly confound the creations of 


. _— 





SAMUEL T,. COLERIDGE. 

Marvelousness and Ideality; and this 
error has been the cause of much 
triumph to anti-phrenologists. A re- 
markable instance of the kind oc- 
curred, it is said, with Spurzheim 
himself, who, in a large private com- 
pany, examined the head of the cele- 
brated Coleridge. He pronounced 
his Ideality relatively smaller than 
Causality or Wonder. As this organ 
was then thought to impart the power 
of poetry, and as Coleridge had un- 
questionably written excellent poetry, 
it raised a considerable laugh at the 
expense of the philosopher, who was 
thereupon introduced to the great 
living poet. The amiable phrenolo- 


gist joined in the merriment, and the 
opponents of his science exulted in 
a victory. Like almost every other 
fact, however, which has been sup- 
posed to militate against phrenology, 
when clearly investigated, it becomes 
confirmatory of its irresistible truth. 
The poetry of Coleridge (which, by 
the way, constitutes not one-third of 
his writings, published and unpub- 
lished) is the legitimate offspring of 
strong reflective faculties and won- 
der—the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ draws its 
chief existence from the latter organ; 
besides which, the muses were only 
the playfellows of Coleridge, while 
metaphysics was his beloved study— 
his great hobby—and consequently his 
Ideality must have been much smaller 
than some of his intellectual organs. 

‘*The poetry of Crabbe, remark- 





GEORGE CRABBE, 


able as it is for vigorous” de- 
scription and great condensation of 
thought, is equally so for its want of 
all ideal beauty. His intellectual 
faculties were all favorably devel- 
oped, but his  semi-intellectual, 
particularly Sublimity and Ideality, 
must have been much smaller, These 
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deductions, which I have made from 
the perusal of his works, perfectly 
harmonize with a portrait I have seen 
of him, in which the forehead is very 
full, but the region of the above 
named organs is comparatively con- 
tracted. All his readers know how 
anti-poetical are the mere subjects of 
hispoems. * * * * None of the 
deep interest imparted by large Won- 
der can be found in any line he ever 
wrote—none of the beauty of Ideality 
—the grandeur of Sublimity. It was 
the perceptive and reflective faculties 
he chiefly exercised in writing, and 
the possessor of these he always de- 
lights. Scott and Byron were both 
admirers of Crabbe, for they could 
appreciate his masterly powers of 
description, and George Fox, it is 
said, derived consolation from the 
same source when he lay upon his 
dying bed. It was the truth of his 
poems which interested these master 
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minds. Crabbe could no more have 
written ‘Lalla Rookh’ than he 


could have leaped to the moon, and 
Moore could as easily have accom- 
panied him thither as to have written 
the ‘ Village Poor House.’ 

‘* Many of your readers are doubt- 
less acquainted with the celebrated 
controversy as to whether Pope was 
a poet. Could a good practical 
phrenologist, well acquainted with 
the subject involved, have laid his 
hand upon the heads of the different 
parties engaged, I have no doubt he 
could have classified the disputants 
with remarkable accuracy. From 
Bowles, who originated the debate, 
through all the ‘lake school,’ as they 
were called, Idealty or Marvelous- 
ness would have been found rela- 
tively larger than in the heads of 
their opponents. Yet in every other 
respect their developments would 
have been widely dissimilar.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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COMPENSATION. 


Pied with morning and with night. 


"| Pie wings of Time are black and white, 


Mountain tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 
In changing moon and tidal wave 
Glows the feud of Want and Have. 
Gauge of more and less through space, 
Electric star or pencil plays, 
The lonely Earth amid the balls 
That hurry through the eternal halls, 
A make weight flying to the void, 


Supplemental asteroid, 
Or compensatory spark, 


Shoots across the neutral dark. 

Man’s the elm, and Wealth the vine; 
Stanch and strong the tendrils twine: 
Though the frail ringlets thee deceive, 
None from its stock that vine can reave. 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm, 
There’s no god dare wrong a worm; 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 

And power to him who power exerts. 
Hast not thy share? On winged feet, 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet; 

And all that Nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 
And like thy shadow, follow thee. 


—Lmerson, 











TEMPERAMENT AND FACULTY. 


By W. P. UNDERWOOD. 


HE student of human nature 
soon discovers that the mental 
faculties are expressed very differ- 
ently in different individuals. The 
manner in which a feeling is mani- 
fested often depends upon surround- 
ings, but more frequently upon other 
faculties acting with it, and upon the 
temperament of the individual. 

Mind is directly dependent upon 
brain, and brain upon the vital 
organs of the body for its support 
and activity. Furthermore, the brain 
harmonizes with the other parts of 
the body in texture and structure. 
While temperament may be the di- 
rect outgrowth of leading mental 
traits, the reflex action of these 
physical factors is positive and must 
not be overlooked. The expression 
of mind and character is affected not 
only by temporary conditions of 
health, but by the relative develop- 
ment of the various parts of the body. 

In the motive temperament the 
brain, like the rest of the body, is 
organized for power and endurance. 
There is density and hardness of fiber. 
Its action is clear cut and direct, and 
the strength, intensity and continuity 
of its action account for the depth of 
passion and general power and endur- 
ance of the character. 

In the vital temperament the brain 
is supplied with a superabundance of 
aerated blood. There is softness and 
elasticity of fiber, adapting it to sud- 
den and pressing excitements, ardor 
and enthusiasm. 

The mental temperament being ex- 
tremely susceptible through the ex- 
cessive development of the nervous 
structures to sensation from without, 
and to elaborate mental processes 
within, is peculiarly adapted me- 
chanically to give clearness of 
thought and full expression of the 
higher sentiments, religion, poetry, 
art, music, etc. 


While the various temperamental 
qualities are combined in endless 
variety, it is not difficult to trace the 
effects of each in the outward ex- 
pression of mind. For example, in 
the social nature the influence of the 
motive constitution is strongly 
marked. There is a directness of 
language and action which seems to 
regard only results, and which takes 
a direct line for the attainment of 
happiness through the social nature. 
But with the motive temperament 
dominant, there is usually an atmos- 
phere of hard, cold self-restraint 
around the individual which checks 
the outward expression of the social 
feelings; yet beneath this cold, un- 
feeling exterior there may be depths 
of love, tenderness and sympathy 
truly surprising, and which on occa- 
sion may be shown in all their 
strength. 

The influence of the vital tempera- 
ment on the social feelings gives a 
decidedly different mode of expres- 
sion from that of the motive. It is 
marked by an easy, good-natured 
manner, jollity, ardor of affection, 
a strong interest in the personal 
affairs of others, and a whole-hearted 
devotion to the pleasures of the hour. 

With the mental temperament we 
find a tendency toward exclusive- 
ness in social matters, to select a few 
congenial friends, and to avoid the 
medley of acquaintances that the 
vital would accumulate. There is a 
shrinking from the noisy, boisterous, 
fun-loving company that the vital 
would enjoy. The sensitive organiza- 
tion, keenly alive to the mental atti- 
tude and feelings of others, and freed 
in a measure from the grosser im- 
pulses of a greater endowment of 
animality, would give expression to 
the social feelings in a quiet, moder- 
ate way, avoiding as far as possible 
anything relating to the coarse or 
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common experiences of life; a tend- 
ency to idealize friends and compan- 
ions, and to show affection or interest 
by look, tone, touch and manner, 
rather than by words. 

We find that the same directness of 
purpose and love of strong, continued 
effort of the motive temperament has 
a marked effect upon the religious 
sentiments, giving them a positive, 
determined, unyielding form of ex- 
pression and a belief in ‘‘works.”’ 
There may be a tendency toward 
fatalism, and there is always a dispo- 
sition to resort to force in some form 
rather than to the exercise of faith 
and patience. Other people’s beliefs 
may be tolerated, but never under- 
stood or appreciated. With the vital 
temperament there seems to be an 
easy tolerance of other’s opinions, a 
dislike to long sermons and hair-split- 
ting discussions, and a line of life is 


‘usually chosen which is convenient 


and practical. The spirit of martyr- 
dom in any form has no place in this 
temperament. 

The mental is preéminently the 
temperament for the development and 
expression of the higher sentiments, 
and yet we are sometimes startled by 
seeing its possessors weakly yield to 
vice in some form from a lack of the 
physical powers of resistance. But 
in the expression of moral and relig- 
ious sentiment there is gentieness and 
moderation; the perceptions are clear 
and delicate, and there is a tendency 
to live in an ideal world separate from 
our material life. The deeper we go 
into the study of human character 
and conduct, the more clearly we see 
that the higher faculties are built up 
upon the lower, and that there isasym- 
pathetic relation between the mental 
and physical powers. 


@ —-—— 


WHY A CHILD SHAKES ITS HEAD FOR “NO” AND BOWS FOR “YES.” 


By G. T. Howerron, M.S. 


OME months ago I asked Zhe 
School Journal why a child less 

than one year old would shake the 
head for denial and dow for assent 
naturally or without teaching. The 
same question would be, ‘‘What is the 
origin of the head shake for denial 
and the bow for assent?’’ The editor 
did not answer this question, but said 
if we accept the evolution theory the 
child shakes its head because its an- 
cestors for generations have done so. 
This would not reach the question of 
the origin of the head shake for ‘‘no.”’ 
The truth is that this gesture, with all 
others that are natural, have their 
origin in the human mind, and their 
expression through the brain, which is 
the direct instrument of mind. No 
one can go far in child-study, it seems 
to me, without recognizing this fact, 
and the further fact that there is such 
a thing as “brain localization,’’ or 
centers for psychical faculties. Such 
is the fact, and ‘‘the natural lan- 
guage of the mental faculties’’ is one 


, Ph.D. 


of the prettiest things in child life. 
The shake of the head for denial is 
one of these natural expressions. 
Speaking phrenologically, denial is the 
action of combativeness, caution, and 
firmness, with something of destruc- 
tiveness and self-esteem. It is a law 
that during the excited activity of 
any mental faculty the head will move 
in the direction of the active brain 
center, or turn itself on the center as 
an axis. Combativeness is most act- 
ive in refusal, and being located be- 
hind and above the ears (in the brain), 
shakes the head. If you insist on the 
child’s taking the thing refused, firm- 
ness comes into action and the head 
moves éack in a line with the top at 
the same time it shakes. Watch all 
Sorceful speakers and see how beauti- 
fully they illustrate this law. Assent 
is a yielding of firmness and self- 
esteem, with an activity of kindness, 
which is in the front top head, hence 
the bow or od for ‘‘ yes.’’—The 
School Journal, 











THE SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND PRESENT, 


BY H. S. 


gin observations of a general 

sort may be made, in the begin- 
ning of this paper, which have an 
axiomatic standing in the opinion of 
educated people. For instance, the 
mind, as Plato said, by inherited 
organization, contains certain notions 
or faculties that require only the 
stimulus of external objects and cer- 
tain conditions to awaken them. An 
individual has to thank his parents 
for a particular type of organization; 
he is born, therefore, with certain pre- 
dispositions upon a basis of brain and 
body that is available to study and 
analysis. 

The relation of organic size and 
intellectual power is a constant fact 
in the criminal kingdom. We note 
it in all departments of animal life. 
Each race or species of animal has its 
special type of brain and skull, its 
particular form of nerve structure, so 
that the expert student of compara- 
tive anatomy will know, by an exam- 
ination of the brain case, to what 
class or species an animal belongs. 
The anthropologist reads through the 
bone what was the nationality of the 
man who once carried the skull upon 
his shoulders. Magendie said in his 
“‘Compendium of Physiology,” ‘‘ The 
only way of estimating the 
volume of the brain in a living 
person is to measure the dimensions 
of the skull; every other means, even 
that proposed by Camper, is uncer- 
tain;” and Sir Charles Bell, in his 
‘‘Anatomy,” confirms Magendie in a 
fashion more definitely explicit re- 
garding the brain’s relation to cranial 
form as follows : *‘ The bones of the 
head are molded to the brain, and 
the peculiar shapes of the bones of 
the head are determined by the orig- 
inal peculiarity in the shape of the 
brain.” 

Thus the contention of Gall with 
regard to the correspondence of 
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brain development being notable in 
the shape of the skull, was approved 
later by two of the master anatomists 
of Europe. 

As concerns the significance of 
volume or quantity of brain, the 
weight of authority is decidedly on 
the side of its relation to mental 
power. A few representative teachers 
of our time are all that should be 
necessary to quote in this line. 

‘** The size of the brain appears to 
bear a general relation to the intel- 
lectual capacity of the individual. 
Cuvier’s brain weighed rather more 
than 64 ounces, that of the late Dr. 
Abercrombie 63 ounces, and that of 
Dupuytren 624 ounces. On the other 
hand, the brain of an idiot seldom 
weighs more than 23 ounces.—Henry 
Gray, F. R. S., ‘‘ Anatomy: Descrip- 
tive and Surgical.” 

** All other circumstances alike the 
size of brain appears to bear a general 
relation to the mental powers of the 
individual.” Quain, ‘‘Anatomy,” Vol. 
II. ‘* But just as largeness of muscle 
gives greater strength of body asa 
general rule, so largeness of brain 
gives greater strength of mental im- 
pulse.”—Alexander Bain, ‘‘ Senses 
and Intellect.” 

‘*A more intimate relation of de- 
pendence exists between the amount 
of intelligence and the complex 
structure of the brain as arising toa 
large extent from the development of 
the cerebral hemispheres, that is, 
from their relative size and expanse, 
and from the number and depth of 
their convolutions. In other words, 
wealth of expanded and convoluted 
cerebral hemispheres is in some 
general way a measure of the rich- 
ness and intensity of mental life.”— 
Ladd, ‘‘ Physiological Psychology.” 

The facts of racial and individual 
diversity in the particulars just com- 
mented, point by rational implication 
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to a structural complexity of brain 
form which is defined by the term 
**functional localization.” Professor 
Ladd sums up the evidences of anato- 
my on this line in words like these: 
‘* The cerebral cortex is itself a very 
complex organ, or system of organs. 
The different regions are marked by 
comparatively slight and yet not in- 
significant differences of structure; 
they stand in different local relations 
and nervous connections with one 
another and with the ganglia lying 
below. This outlying rind of gray 
nervous matter is of course not a 
homogeneous mass. It is made up 
of innumerable nervous elements 
combined in various ways and multi- 
form connections. It may be re- 
garded then as a complex of organs.” 
With our ability to determine 
race by form of skull is involved 
a bearing of some particular element 
in the structure of brain upon the 
character of racial type. The negro 
race is distinguished by a pronounced 
occipital development, and also a 
fullness in the upper post-parietal 
region, while the anterior region is 
‘comparatively small, the fronal lobes 
being narrow or coniform. The 
Malaysian people are distinguished 
by a marked breadth in the mid- 
lateral region from the ear upward, a 
comparatively short, flattened occip- 
ital section, while the frontal lobes 
show less recession than those of 
the negro. The head of the Malay 
is short in its longitudinal diameter, 
and almost as broad as long; that of 
the negro is long and strikingly nar- 
row in the anterior half. Meanwhile 
the difference in the mental char- 
acteristics between these two races is 
as great as the difference in the form 
of their heads. Going further in our 
observations of racial differences, 
cranially and mentally, we find our- 
selves at length compelled to admit 
that these variations are not acci- 
dental, but have an intimate relation, 
and therefore that a local peculiarity 
indicated upon the head by its con- 
stant occurrence furnishes a clue to 


character. The very increase of a 
certain lobe or convolution of the 
brain, comparing one animal with 
another or one man with another, 
imparts some extension of function 
or faculty, just as in those animals dis- 
tinguished by their smelling capacity 
we note a more elaborate develop- 
ment of the olfactory bulbs and of 
those nerve tracts that are specially 
charged with the smelling sense than 
in animals which do not show much 
osmatic activity. 

Baron Cuvier, contemporary of 
Gall, and of foremost eminence as a 
naturalist, accepted the theory of 
size and its comparative relation to 
intelligence, and was among the first 
of the French savants to accept the 
postulate of localization. In his 
“Historical Report on the Prog- 
ress of the Natural Sciences,” he 
says: ‘‘It appears even that certain 
parts of the brain contain in all classes 
of animals a development propor- 
tioned to the peculiar properties of 
these animals, and we may hope that 
in following up these researches we 
may at length acquire some notions 
respecting the particular uses of each 
part of the brain.” 

It is interesting to note here that 
Gall was by no means alone in think- 
ing that the brain mass was a com- 
posite of different functional centers 
in areas. There were indeed many 
‘‘learned doctors” of the brilliant 
generation that closed the eighteenth 
century who voiced such a belief. 
Procharka, in a ‘‘ Dissertation on 
the Functions of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,” published about 1784, sum- 
marized current opinion in this fash- 
ion. ‘‘It is our consciousness and 
a certain peculiar feeling which con- 
vinces everyone that he thinks with 
his brain. But since the brain as 
well as the cerebellum is composed of 
many parts variously figured, it is 
probable that nature, which never 
works in vain, has destined those 
parts to various uses, in that the 
various faculties of mind seem to re- 
quire different parts of the cerebrum 
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and cerebellum for their production.” 

That Gall was conversant with 
opinion of this kind is evident enough 
in his works. The opening chapters 
of his ‘‘ Physiology of the Brain ” 
exhibit a careful knowledge indeed 
of the physiologists and metaphysi- 
cians not only of his own time, but of 
the earlier centuries, and he was sus- 
tained, if not inspired, toa good de- 
gree in the carrying on of those 
investigations that are associated with 
his name by the trend of thought re- 
garding the physical basis of mind. 
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His own impressions from early study 
of moral and intellectual action find- 
ing confirmation in the teaching of 
philosophy and physiology, led him 
on toward the goal of his choice, the 
demonstration of the brain’s special 
office in the evolution of thought, until 
success crowned his perseverance and 
enthusiasin, and the learned world 
knew that mind and brain were posi- 
tively related; that the one was the 
correlate of the other, the naturally 
appointed instrument of a divine en- 
dowment in the human entity. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THE JAPANESE. * 


By Pror. L. N. FOow ter. 


| ge we have as much 

to learn about the science of 
living from the Japanese as they have 
from us, if not more. Their condi- 
tion is in broad outline a prophecy of 
what peace and prosperity will pro- 
duce in every country with the 
fertility necessary for the support of 
a large population. 

We can already see in America that 
increasing population-limits taxes 
severely the production of meats, and 
suggests, what is the truth, that the 
trend of the world is toward vegeta- 
rianism. Whether this is desirable 
or not it is inevitable, because the 
land necessary to support a beef will 
feed a human family an entire year 
under intensive cultivation. 

The Japanese live largely on the 
cereals, on beans and peas, rice, fish, 
fruit and vegetables. The diet is 
simple, but they are perhaps the most 
comfortable people in the world. 
They are no doubt the politest and 
kindest to each other, and it is very 
hard to be either polite or kind when 
the digestive apparatus is not at ease. 

Undoubtedly the Japs might teach 
us a number of things in political and 





* A portion of a lecture delivered January 9, at the 
Memorial Hall, in London, by Professor Fowler, who 
acknowledges indebtedness for some of his facts toa 
recent letter from E. S, Patton, of Yokohama. 


social economy if we would let them. 
The Aborigines or Ainus, the hairy 
people of Japan, are driven up to the 
most northern island of Japan, called 
Jesso. They are much despised, and 
all wear thick beards and moustaches, 
and because the women cannot grow 
moustaches they tattoo their upper 
lip to resemble them. They are 
harmless, peaceful people, with a 
different language, and totally differ- 
ent habits and customs from the 
Japanese. They hunt and worship 
the bear, of which there is a large 
black species on the island. They 
are miserably poor, and despite the 
charitable efforts of the Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries to ameliorate 
their condition, they are evidentiy 
doomed to extinction, there being 
30,000 left at the present time. 
Character. — The Japanese are 
superior to the Chinese, not merely 
in a physical, but also in a moral 
point of view. ‘Thimberg character- 
izes them as intelligent, prudent, in- 
quisitive, industrious, ingenious, 
sober and temperate, domestic, 
cleanly, sincere, just, honorable, sus- 
picious, superstitious, proud, revenge- 
ful, brave, nay invincible; and their 
heads (those I have examined) indi- 
cate as much. Writers who are much 
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less disposed to draw a favorable 
picture of these people cannot deny 
them many of these valuable quali- 
ties. : 

There is a curiosity that rises toa 
real desire of knowledge; cleanliness, 
courage, sincerity and fidelity, which 
indeed are but too frequently accom- 
panied with pride. It has been more- 
over admitted for centuries that the 
Japanese are brave, even to the sac- 
rifice of their own life, and for this 
reason the country has never yet 
been subdued by a foreign pwer. 

In every skull or picture, three 
organs in the Japanese head strike 
you so much as let loose to reign 
supreme—Approbativeness, Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness. The dis- 
regard of death, which they prefer 
to the slightest disgrace, extends to 
the very lowest classes, and to both 
sexes. When a person is conscious 
of having committed some crime, 
and apprehensive of thereby being 
disgraced, he puts an end to his own 
life, to spare his family the ruinous 
consequences of judicial proceedings. 
If two Japanese are passing up the 
palace stairs, and one quite by acci- 
dent treads on the other’s foot,— 
jumping at once to the conclusion 
that it was an insult,—he says, ‘‘ Stay, 
I will show you my saber is sharper 
than yours,” and instantly kills him- 
self. 

The profound contempt of death is 
imbibed from their earliest years. 
The sons of people of quality exer- 
cise themselves in their youth for 
five or six years, with a view that 
they may perform the operation in 
case of need with grace and dexterity. 

Combativeness or Courage.—In the 
schools from early infancy, ‘‘ Cour- 
age” is the one chief and special 
quality constantly inculcated, so 
much is made of it that you would 
think that there was nothing else to 
learn. The schoolmaster holds up 
every great character, every hero, 
every successful commander almost 
for worship. The invasion of the 
Tartars in 781 and 1281, and their 





grand and complete victory, a holi- 


day commemorate. In the squares 
also before their very doors, all these 
figures are placed. Is there any won- 
der such a quality is so prominent ? 

Destructiveness or LExecutiveness.— 
The Japanese are a most energetic 
people, in fact tremendously so, 
especially, too, when you consider the 
climate. But it has its evil effects 
also. The duty of revenging an 
injury was formerly transmitted from 
generation to generation, till the de- 
scendants of the injured party found 
an opportunity of taking vengeance. 

The Japanese themselves, how- 
ever, assert that at present this fool- 
ish propensity no longer prevails to 
sucha degree. 

Imitation.—Imitation, too, is large 
in the general Japanese head. They 
can copy well from others, and 
quickly adapt themselves to any 
people, or nation, among whom they 
may be situated. Their ships were 
utterly unfitted for sea, even for their 
own shores. A pilot from England, 
William Adams, sailing in a Dutch 
vessel, put into one of their ports, 
was detained by the Emperor. The 
Japanese quickly learned all he had 
to teach, and ships were constructed 
after in a very different manner. 
He started from Texel in 1598 and 
was two years making the voyage. 

This is just an example of what 
they are in everything—quick, apt, 
practical, ingenious. 

Pride—Their pride is very great; it 
isa predominating quality. 


THE JAPANESE AS STUDENTS, 


The Japanese are charming pupils, 
they are so attentive and intelligent, 
and so anxious to improve themselves. 
A most interesting ceremony takes 
place on the Emperor’s birthday, 
November 3, when the whole of the 
teachers and students at the Imperial 
Academy of Music, Tokio, meet in 
the large concert hall of the Academy 
to do homage to the portraits of the 
Emperor and Empress by bowing 
deeply before them. The whole 
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ceremony is most impressive, but no 
stranger is allowed to be present. 

The activity of the Haruka, Em- 
press of Japan, in personally direct- 
ing the humane work of the Red 
Cross, while the Emperor has gone to 
the front, is a source of pride among 
the Japanese officials in this country. 
They say the Empress secured the 
introduction of the Red Cross into 
Japan about twelve years ago. When 
the Kagoshima war broke out, in 1877, 
she sent an immense quantity of lint 
of her own preparation for the use of 
the wounded soldiers. It is noted 
also that in her present Red Cross 
work she does not confine her 
humane office to the Japanese 
wounded, but to the enemy as well, 
who happen just now to be most in 
need of such relief. The Empress’s 
labors during the war are in line with 
those in which she has been identi- 
fied in peaceful times. She practices 
silk culture in her house in order to 
share in the labor of the poor silk- 
workers of Japan. She is also the 
head of the charitable and educational 
movements, the girls’ normal school, 
the girls’ high school and the Tokio 
charitable hospital. 

The Empress of Japan is as noted 
for her philanthropy as the Emperor 
is for his progressive spirit and ready 
assimilation of Western ideas. Sheis 
highly intellectual, of great personal 
beauty and strength of character. She 
has jet black hair, her face is long 
and thin, her forehead is high and her 
head is finely formed. Her particu- 
lar hobby has been the Peeresses’ 
School, established by her in Tokio, 
in which she has a suite of apart- 
ments, and for which she wrote a 
song. She is forty-four years old, 
two years older than the Emperor. 
They celebrated their silver wedding 
last February, when the Emperor, 
who appreciates his spouse’s quali- 
ties of head and* heart, took pains to 
establish a precedent intended to 
overturn the custom of separating 
husband and wife socially. The cere- 
monies were on a more elaborate 


scale than had ever been known, and 
the Emperor in every way showed 
that he believes the wife’s place is be- 
side her husband, on a level with 
him. 


JAPANESE RECOGNITION OF WOMEN. 


The Japanese have taken an ad- 
vance step in the direction of the 
recognition of women. One of the 
regulations framed beforehand to 
govern the Japanese Parliament pro- 
hibited the presence of women as 
listeners to its debates. When Par- 
liament convened, however, one of 
its first acts was to annul this regu- 
lation, and on December 8, 1890, 
three ladies were present for the first 
time; since that time ladies have been 
constant attendants on its sessions. 

The Japanese seem to be further 
advanced than we are, for technically 
the ladies’ gallery is outside the House 
of Commons proper. This is shown 
by the fact that when for any reason, 
strangers, including reporters, have 
been ordered to withdraw, the Speaker 
has had no power to order the ladies 
to withdraw, because they were not 
recognized as being present, and 
their gallery was not in the House. 
We, therefore, must congratulate the 
Japanese on having so quickly re- 
moved an injustice which might soon 
have been sanctioned by custom, and 
thus have been hard to destroy. 

The Japanese baby is a funny brown 
creature, with snapping black eyes, 
and plenty of stiff black hair. His 
head is generally shaved so as to 
leave two little tufts at the sides, and 
a larger one on the top of his head. 
He is seldom carried in his mother’s 
arms, but from the time he is two or 
three months old he goes around on 
the shoulders of some older child, a 
brother, sister, or nurse. Japanese 
children, as well as grown people, 
wear a loose garment called a &mono, 
opened in front, with wide sleeves, 
very much like a dressing gown, and 
which is tied on by means of a long 
sash wound several times round the 
waist The &imono is so loose that 
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the baby can be tucked inside on the 
back, and tied on with the sash, and 
thus he is carried around, peering 
curiously with his bright black eyes 
over the shoulders of the one on 
whose back he is carried. 


JAPANESE PROPERTY. 


On a territory about the area of 
Montana, Japan supports 40,000,000 
people in comparative comfort. Reck- 
oning the American area at twenty- 
four times that of Japan that country 
at that rate would support 960,000, 000 
people. 

Japanese property is rarely insured. 
The houses being of such inflammable 
materials, the insurance is very high, 
so that people prefer taking the risk, 
so when a fire happens it means utter 
ruin and the beginning the world 
again. A great fire broke out in June 
last which destroyed a great portion 
of the Japanese houses at the foot of 
the Biuff, and quite a number of 
Japanese tradespeople and workmen 
were utterly ruined at Yokohama. 


EARTHQUAKES, 


Following the great fire in June, 
which in itself was disastrous enough, 
came the earthquake at Tokio. The 
destruction to property and life was 
great, some being injured while en- 
deavoring to escape from the falling 
houses. 

SCENERY. 

Some of the islands are so beautiful 
and so shifting that there is a saying 
no painter can paint them. The 
scenery is described to be like fairy- 
land. The Sacred Island is memor- 
able for pilgrims; 30,000 visit the 
island every year. It is second only 
to Fugiyama as a spot for pilgrims. 
It is only quite recently that women 
have been allowed to look at the 
island, far less set foot on it; and 
even now there is an ascent to the 
top that women are not permitted to 
make. 

In the islands you do not hear the 
English tongue spoken, and the peo- 
ple are so pleasant, simple and un- 






sophisticated, besides being thor- 
oughly fair and honest in their deal- 
ings. One thing that strikes a 
stranger very forcibly is that it is from 
the events of their own national his- 
tory, the traditions of which linger in 
such islands, that the Japanese show 
the intense patriotism which is their 
distinguishing characteristic. 

Foreigners are apt to forget or to 
ignore the fact that the Japanese have 
a past as full of deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice as our own, and the 
country people are reared from child- 
hood, among these traditions, and 
thus their patriotism is handed down 
one generation to another. There is 
not a Japanese in all Japan but values 
his own life as nothing if it were 
necessary to sacrifice it for his coun- 
try’s good. At this crisis all political 
party feelings are forgotten, and the 
most fervent loyalty to the Emperor 
and their country is the one univer- 
sally predominant feeling. They are 
a most interesting people, but their 
character is greatly misunderstood by 
foreigners. Omedeto means a wish 
for happiness. 


TEMPERANCE IN JAPAN. 


In the little Japanese island, 
Okushiri, the people are farmers and 
fishermen. Until 1884 they have 
been large consumers of the native 
intoxicating liquor, saki, spending 
about £600 a year for it. Sensible 
of the evil of this, some of the lead- 
ing men, in July, 1884, induced the 
people to enter into a covenant to 
abandon wholly the sale, purchase 
and use of alcoholic beverages for 
five years to test its utility. Order 
thenceforth reigned completely, and 
prosperity came with rapid strides. 
The population increased five-fold in 
five years, and the capital invested in 
the fishing industry ten-fold. Reed 
thatches were replaced by shingles, 
four large granaries were kept full 
of rice, and, in addition, each house 
had stores of its own. There is now 
stored in the island rice sufficient to 
support the people three or four 
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years, even though the herring fishery 
should fail entirely. Roads have 
been constructed in places where 
nothing of the kind existed before. 
The principal school has been greatly 
improved, and several branch schools 
have been established. New lands 
have been brought into cultivation, 
and hemp to the value of £400 is 
grown annually for the manufacture 
of fishing nets, which before had to 
be imported entirely from the main- 
land. A large community of settlers 
in the neighboring island of Ezo 
pledged themselves to a covenant 
similar to that of Okushiri, and with 
similar results. When the five years 
expired it was renewed for another 
term of five years. 


PLACE FOR JAPAN, 


By their victories on land and sea 
the Japanese have demonstrated in 
the only acceptable way their right to 
a recognized place in the family of 
nations, says the New York World. 
Henceforth a new power must be 
reckoned with, and if her career of 
conquest is not arrested by European 
intervention, a warlike and aggressive 
people, flushed with victory, may 
completely change existing inter- 
national relations in the far East. 
There is a prevalent impression that 
the Western powers will not allow 
the contest to proceed much further; 
but if they intervene it will be with- 
outexcuse. Asthe Japanese Consul- 
General said in his interview recently 
published in the World: ‘‘ Not one 
of the great powers of the earth has 
the shadow of a right to mix itself up 
in this matter. It is the great 
Asiatic problem at white heat and it 
must be settled by Asiatics.” 

If Japan goes on to the triumph 
which now seems within her grasp 
there is little likelihood that she will 
be content to remain an island power, 
playing a minor and unobserved part 
in the great drama of history. Her 
people are already pleased to think 
themselves the English of the Orient, 
and they will undoubtedly follow 


England’s example in reaching out 
for territory on the mainland of Asia 
and in the islands of the Pacific. 
With a strong navy the Philippine 
Islands will offer a great temptation. 
The possessions of Spain and Holland 
in those Eastern waters will not be 
secure against a nation of 40,000,000 
people, conscious of power and eager 
to prove it. We already know that 
Japan has cast covetous eyes on the 
Sandwich Islands, and will Australia 
be content to remain a British colony 
when her interests, perhaps hersafety, 
may demand freedom of action in her 
relations with a powerful neighbor ? 

In commerce, as in international 
politics, Japan will have to be con- 
sidered. She has stepped forth from 
the poetic Oriental dreamland and 
has become one of the forces in the 
world of civilization. That she will 
be a growing power is evident to all 
who have studied her progress since 
Commodore Perry persuaded her to 
open her ports to commerce and her 
mind to Western ideas. 


THE WAR. 


The war is, with the Japanese, the 
all-absorbing topic of the day. The 
foreign community does not appear 
to be much affected by it, except the 
business people who suffer through 
it. The whole forty millions of the 
Japanese people are as one man in 
regard to the intensity of their feel- 
ings on this subject. Men, women 
and little children are all alike inter- 
ested in the glory of their country. 
The men would all, to a man, go and 
fight if they could. The women en- 
dure without a murmur the privation 
entailed upon them by the loss of their 
bread-winners, and even the little 
children are quite excited when one 
asks them, ‘‘Will you go and fight the 
Chinamen ?” The toy shops are full 
of martial toys, and the hat shops 
have burst forth into bright scarlet 
and blue caps, and cocked hats for 
little boys to wear. 

At first the feeling among the for- 
eign community was that of contempt 
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for the apparent foolhardiness of the 
small Japanese people in commencing 
hostilities with such a mighty nation 
as China, and remarks were dropped 
as to the hope that the Chinese would 
give them a good beating to take 
some of the conceit out of them. 
But since the little Japanese have 
shown themselves so much in earnest, 
so brave, so well disciplined, so 
heroic, and so magnanimous to their 
enemy when prisoners fell into their 
hands, public opinion has quite turned 
round, and now the foreigners would be 
very sorry if the little people get the 
worst of it. The Japanese feel fully 
convinced that the eyes of the 
whole world are upon them, so they 
are endeavoring to act up to the 
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highest standards of civilized warfare. 
THE JAPANESE APPEARANCE. 


In general they are of a medium 
stature, surpassing the standard of 
the lower class of the Chinese, but 
not as tall as the average Chinese. 
The head is usually large, the neck 
short, the hair black, thick, and 
shining with oil; the nose, though 
not flat, is thick and short. Their 
complexion is sallow and more or less 
swarthy, according as they are more 
or less exposed to the heat of the 
sun. Upon the whole, the Japanese 
cannot be regarded as. handsome, 
though to this observation most of 
the grandees form exception.— Zhe 
Phrenological Magazine. 


THE UNDERMOST DOG IN THE FIGHT. 


Though seldom I go with the rabble 
That dotes on a fraud or a fright, 

I can notkeep out of the scrabble 
Which aims at defending the right. 
The people seem charmed by successes 
That always bedazzle the sight, 
Discerning no wrong that distresses 
The undermost dog in the fight. 


I cannot ignore the reflection 
That equity comes from above, 

Enjoining that every defection 
Be met in a spirit of love; 

And so I deduce the conclusion 
That mercy and justice unite 

In helping, amidst the confusion, 
The undermost dog in the fight. 


It signifies little in reason, 
That dog fights are not in my line, 

While symbois are always in season, 
Or justice and mercy condign. 

I care not for what you may take him, 
This victim of popular slight, 

My sympathy shall not forsake him, 
The undermost dog in the fight. 


A judgment shall some day be meted 
Concerning these matters of wrong, 
And something like this be repeated: 
‘* The battle is not to the strong;” 
And He, who well knoweth our blindness, 
Will see both the wrong and the right, 
And never forget, in his kindness, 
The undermost dog in the fight. 


But here, in the turmoil and huddle, 
The masses are pushing along, 
Most ready to help in the muddle, 
The cause of the swift and the strong. 
Please, do not count me in the rabble; 
Though sadly astray from the right, 
My hand shall assist in the scrabble, 
The undermost dog in the fight. 


(S. B.) 
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‘* The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


HOPEFUL CANDIDATES. 


By NELSON SIZER. 
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tution. 


This child ap- 

pears to be remarkably healthy 
and to have asound, substantial consti- 
His head, measuring twenty- 


years old. He has the mental tem- 
perament in a pretty large degree, 
because his head is large for his 
weight and age. He appears to have 
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one and a half inches in circumfer- 
ence, is large enough for a man whose 
weight is 140 pounds, and this child 
weighs forty-five pounds and stands 
3 ft. 5; in. high. He is less than five 


SAYLER, SCHOLAR, THINKER, 


LEADER, * 


a full share of the motive tempera- 

*This boy’s ’s pictures were sent to us forexamination 
in the regular course of businessabout two years ago 
and we requested permission to retain and use them, 
which explains why the statement, though abe:dged, 
is more p armow he than others which were sent by 
our invitation to illustrate this department. 
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ment, because he is rather tall, show- 
ing a good bony structure, and the 
vital temperament appears to be well 
represented, because he is plump and 
he appears to have good digestion 
and good breathing power and not 
poor circulation. With a head so 
large for his weight and age he ought 
to be trained carefully in every way, 
especially physically. Means should 
be adopted to have him sleep all he 
needs to sleep. He ought to havea 
nap during the day, if convenient, 
and then he ought to retire early, so 
as to have time tosleep ten or twelve 
hours in the twenty-four, and he 
should do so for three or four years. 
Children like him, with so large a 
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longer without food than he can with- 


out sleep. In China they inflict capi- 
tal punishment on certain grades of 
culprits, by compelling them to re- 
main awake until they die, and the 
thirteenth or fourteenth day generally 
finishes the strongest of them, but a 
man canlive three times thirteen days 
without food and recover. 

This child is a great observer, but 
not so much of mere physical phe- 
nomena as he is of causes, reasons 
and consequences. He asks ques- 
tions about truth; he asks why this 
or that is so, and is not satisfied un- 
less he can have a sound and sub- 
stantial reason. He will make a good 
scholar if he has a good opportunity, 

















FIG, 210, 
head, need more sleep than those 
whose heads are smaller, because 
sleep was ordained merely to rest the 
brain and the nervous system. Noth- 
ing else does it, and a person can live 
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and especially a scholar in the ranges 
of thought embodying meditation, 
philosophy, theory, principle and 
idea. He will take the higher forms 
of investigation ; he willnot be merely 
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an observe: of phenomena and data, 
but he will always be anxious to trace 
statistics onward and backward so as 
to get the beginning and the end— 
the full history of the fact. He has 
a very fertile imagination. He thinks 
far ahead and asks strange and ma- 
ture questions for one of his age, and 
if he were trained in religious themes 
and theories his imagination would 
magnify and project statements made 
to him so that he would have worlds 
of questions to ask about the future 
state; where the locality is, what its 
measures and bounds, its laws and 
usuages, and he might ask, ‘‘ Who is 
there, and what are they doing?” He 
has uncommonly large spirituality 
and veneration, shown by ample arch- 
ing of the central top-head, which give 
him a credulousand reverential spirit; 
he is willing to believe anything that 
is not palpably erroneous or false, and 
his large veneration leads him to rec- 
ognize and respect the excellent and 
elevated. He will always respect 
the high, the honorable and the dis- 
tinguished, and he willincline to be 
devotional in a religious sense. He 
has imitation enough to copy and 
conform and adapt himself to usuage. 
He seeks to do that which his seniors 
do, and he thinks he knows what he 
will do when he is a big man. His 
hope leads him to expect all that he 
needs and approves. He is not one 
who will look on the dark side of the 
future, even though everything is 
going against him. He has talent 
for mechanical invention, and, with 
his large Ideality and Spirituality, he 
will always be trying to develop 
something that is remarkable. He 
would see enough of a World’s Fair, 
if he had a chance, to remember it 
as long as he lives, and for a person 
of his age, he will try to know more 


about invention and machinery, 
and its operations, than others. 
He will have a taste for art 


and for mechanism, and a relish for 
poetry and the higher forms of liter- 
ature. He will study human nature 
and understand strangers, and he 


appreciates the peculiarities of peo- 
ple. The middle section of his head is 
well developed, and that.being rather 
broad, he has the love of life; he has 
executive force and the tendency to 
be brave and thorough. He will 
manifest a good degree of appetite; 
he relishes food, and it will be rather 
easy to build him up in physical 
strength and vitality. He is not go- 
ing to be puny and pimping, but, on 
the other hand, he will be hearty and 
zealous. He has rather large De- 
structiveness, and therefore he feels 
strong to do whatever is needful and 
desirable. He is secretive and will 
be able to conceal his thoughts and 
guard his expressions so as not to be 
indiscreet in his words. He will not 
be inclined, as he advances in life, to 
let people know his plans and his 
purposes until he gets them beyond 
peradventure. When he has “struck 
oil” on any line of prosperity and 
success which is palpable, he will not 
try to conceal it, but he may not tell 
how much he is making, because that 
would open the door for people who 
always have on hand some ‘‘cause” 
or chronic charity to foster and de- 
sire help. He has prudence and cau- 
tion and good sense enough to desire 
to avoid advertising that he has money 
to give away, hence he is not likely 
to be ostentatious in his gifts, partly 
because it is in poor taste and partly 
because he would not want to ad- 
vertise himself as a factor of charity, 
and thus invite the throng of charity 
hunters. 

His head inthe back part seems 
to be long and narrow and decidedly 
large. The social elements are very 
strong and he will be fond of :pets 
and inclined to foster whatever is 
petable. If there was a baby which 
he could patronize and play with and 
be the leader of, he would feel that 
he had an important charge and 
responsibility. He has a protective 
spirit and is benevolent and desirous 
ot having something that he can pet, 
protect, assist and guide. Some boys 
are a good deal more fond of govern- 
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ing others thanhe is. He will be lov- 
ing and affectionate and inclined to 
protect others rather than to lord it 
overthem. He will bea guide rather 
than an overseer, and he will gener- 
ally be a leader because he hasa large 
brain, an active imagination and 
plenty of ingenuity, and also the dis- 
position to see ahead and know all 
that can be known about matters and 
things. He is a good friend, is com- 
panionable, social, loving; is fond of 
home and home associations. His 
Continuity is not as large as we would 
like to see it, and hence he is liable to 
get tired of a thing and drop it and 
want something else that is fresh and 
new. Some children will take six or 
eight blocks and play with them fora 
year; they always seem to find the 
blocks new and useful and will build 
almost anything out of them, but this 
boy would like to have a full-rigged 
locomotive, and if he lived near a 
fountain or a stream he would want a 
boat which he could sail and have a 
string attached to it so that he could 
haul it in or let it out before the wind 
as he wished. If he could have a 
wind-mill that would turn, it would 
gratify his ingenuity and he would 
like that; will always be full of re- 
sources and will make a good scholar. 
While he is loving and affectionate, 
he is rather high-tempered; will not 
seek quarrels nor seek to lord it over 
others. He will know more than 
most other children do if nothing 
happens to check his mental growth 
or destroy his health, but he will be 
a counsellor, an advisor and a leader 
rather than a driver. He is remark- 
able for his strength of affection, his 
tender sympathy, his moral and re- 
ligious tendencies, his reasoning pow- 
ers, his imagination and also for his 
great force of character. 

This boy ought to be dressed 
warmly about feet and legs, and if he 
were my boy he never should wear 
knickerbockers according to the 
present plan, especially in the winter 
time. I would give him long trousers 
and the old-fashioned boot to wear, 


which would come half or two-thirds 
of the way up to the knee, and the 
boot-leg being loose around the 
ankle would give a space for the 


warm air to circulate and thus 
keep the legs and feet warm, 
which would tend to induce a 


free circulation of the blood through- 
out the entire body. Fifty years ago 
all men wore boots, and little boys, 
five years old, would get boots with 
red tops as a Christmas present and 
were very proud of them. This wear- 
ing of the knickerbocker rig in cold 
weather prevents boys and men from 
becoming as tall as they otherwise 
would be, and besides it brings on 
many diseases and disturbs the sys- 
tem because the blood is checked in 
its circulation to the feet and back 
again, andif the blood cannot go to the 
feet it will go where it can go easiest, 
namely, to the brain, the liver, the 
kidneys and the stomach, congesting 
these and putting them out of order. 
The laced shoes, being tight around 
the ankle, allows zero to come within 
an eighth of an inch of the skin, and 
that produces congestion at the 
ankle, where there is but little flesh 
to cover the blood vessels. I had a 
boy under my hands once who was 
twelve years old, had a twenty-two- 
inch head and weighed seventy 
pounds. His mother brought him to 
me in November when the weather 
was raw and cold, and below the knee 
he had on nothing but thin merino 
stockings with no drawers under 
them, and when I grasped his leg it 
felt cold to my hand, but he had a 
fur cap on his head and he wore a 
fur-trimmed overcoat which came © 
down to his knees. I advised the 
mother to lengthen out his drawers, 
to get him good, warm stockings in- 
stead of the thin merino ones and 
then to get him boots to wear instead 
of the tightly laced shoes. In order 
to make it look all right I told her 
she could get thick, beaver cloth and 
have some leggings made which could 
be sewed on to the pants and so 
make long trousers of them, and she 
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promised to do just as I said. In 
about five months’ time, namely, about 
the first of April, she brought the 
boy back again just to show him, 
and he had gained seven pounds in 
weight during that time; one tenth 
of his whole weight had been added, 
and he had so far recovered in health 
that he was able to go to school 
every day in the week, whereas be- 
fore that he was only able to go one 
day, and he had even commenced to 
play leap-frog and other games with 
the boys and was full of joy and en- 
thusiasm, and the mother said she 
thought we had saved her boy for 
her and that we might have saved 
his two older brothers who went to 
the grave just as this one seemed to 
be going, if she had only brought 
them to us in time. 

If this were my boy I would let 
him grow up without eating candy, 
cake, fine flour and extra rich food. 
He should eat oatmealand milk, he 
should have the entire wheat for his 
bread, what is called graham bread, 
and he might eat lean beef, mutton, 
fish, eggs, and poultry that is not too 
fat. He may eat thecommon vege- 
tables and ripe fruit freely. 

This boy will make a fine scholar 
and will incline to literature and 
science, especially in medicine. He 
might be distinguished in law and he 
would be likely to take a good place 
in general literature, and if he has 
the prdper education he will be able 
to shine in speaking and in writing. 
If he were placed in such a way as to 
come in contact with mechanism and 
engineering he would be likely to 
show talent in that direction. 

Fig. 211. This boy isa year old. 
His head measures 18 in. in cir- 
cumference and from ear to ear over 
the top it measures 11} in., which 
shows a large head forhis twenty-two 
poundsof weight. He has an earnest 
disposition ; is intent upon the accom- 
plishment of what he has occasion to 
do and knows what he desires. He 
has a definite understanding of his 
wishes and purposes, and he will learn 
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to be an excellent scholar. He hasa 
remarkable memory of facts, places, 
and ideas. He will be polite, he will 
be agreeable, he will understand char- 
acter, and while he is earnest he will 
also show wit, but he will not be a 
trifler. He will be brilliant, witty, 
and refined, but he will be earnest and 
strong. Mechanism is one of his 
marks, desire for property is another, 
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BUSINESS. 


MEDICINE OR 


and if he could have a good medical 
education it would doubtless be as 
good a field as he could occupy. He 
has talent for the study of anatomy 
and would be expert as a surgeon. 
There is so much to learn there and 
his memory is such that he would re- 
tain it all. He will have the courage 
of his convictions, and will be watch- 
ful, prudent, painstaking, upright, 
dignified and inclined to be his own 
master and he will not always be lean- 
ing upon somebody who will under- 
take to sustain him. He will learn 
rapidly and will have an idea as to 
how things ought to be and he will 
not long accept wrong teaching as 
sound and valid; he will reform the 
methods if they are not right. 

Fig. 212. This girl is twelve and 
a half years old, rather older than we 
invite for this department. She 
seems fairly well grown and has 
rather a large head, although the 
weight of the person is not given. 
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She has artistic talent and is capable 
of being a good scholar in the higher 
branches of learning. She is strong. 
She has good vitality and is decidedly 














FIG. 212. E.P.—SCHOLAR AND TEACHER, 


intellectual. She can comprehend 
the principles involved in studies or 
in business and will be a keen critic 
of the facts of life and surrounding 
circumstances, and especially a good 
critic of human character. The 
upper part of the center of the fore- 
head, where the hair begins, or a 
little below where the hair begins is 
the location of the organ which gives 
the instinct in regard to human na- 
ture. She will make a good teacher 
and would do well in business. She 
has a fair sense of value and inclines 
to be economical rather than avari- 
cious. Her Benevolence is large. 
The upper part of the front head is 
high, hence she is generous and self- 
sacrificing, and willing to give an 
ample equivalent for valuable results. 
She is firm, honest, respectful, am- 
bitious, proud-spirited and inclined 


to persist in her studies and in her 
work and finish what she begins. 
There is good distance from the 
opening of the ear backward; the 
back-head being fully developed, in- 
dicates strong affection, ardent love 
and regard for home, children and 
friends. She is ambitious about the 
world’s good opinion, and her intel- 
lect will be the cutting edge of her 
success. _ She will get knowledge 
and be well informed; can talk her 
thoughts and impress her wish and 
her will clearly. She will deserve 
success and be willing to work that 
she may secure it. 

Figs. 213, 214. This three-year old 
boy has a plump and amply sustained 
system. He is healthy, fat, warm- 
blooded, hearty and hungry pretty 
often. His head is broad at the base, 
hence he has wonderful force. With 
his Vital Temperament he makes steam 
fast enough for a high-pressure en- 
gine. He is combative and severe 
when provoked. He is ardent in his 
love. The back-head is heavy. He 
is fond of his friends, fond of pets, 
but a little apt to be harsh and rough 
with them. His horse, his dog and 
his nanny-goat, and his playmates 
also, will have to obey him, or at least 
he will think so and incline to take 
measures to secure obedience; but he 
does not like to be roughly handled 
himself. This boy ought to be fed on 
plain diet, namely, on milk, grain prod- 
ucts, vegetables and fruits mainly. 
He should not be loaded with sugar, 
for that is the bane of thisage. Sun- 
day-school picnics are attractive be- 
cause they have bushels of cake and 
candy; and the next day they have 
more fever, fretfulness, headache and 
stomach-ache than people generally 
attribute tocake and candy; and the 
mothers say, ‘‘ The dear things were 
so happy at the picnic that they over- 
worked and are not well to-day.” 

This boy should be kept on plain 
food, and have ample exercise in the 
open air and have plenty of time to 
sleep. He should be permitted to 
have liberty—large liberty in his play, 
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because he must make a noise, lift 
heavy things and carry on a big busi- 
ness. He is not one of the persons 
who will stand over a counter and 
sell pins, buttons, tape and other 
knick-knacks. He would do better 


‘*the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians,” finished and settled when 
once uttered, and crying and teasing 
should not be permitted to win a vic- 
tory for him. If any unjust require- 
ment is made of him, and it seems to 

















FIG. 213. G. L. N. 


in a big manufactory, where iron is 
made by the ton, where cars are 
builded or where they are used in 
actual service, or he would do well as 
a contractor about a city doing large 
work. He will make a man with 
boots on; he will not go through the 
world with dancing slipperson. There 
is nothing dainty, delicate or little 
about his ways, his works and his 
thoughts. 
and gooa judgment. He has mechan- 
ical ingenuity, also large Acquisitive- 
ness, and he will make money some- 
where and he will be willing to earn 
it. He will always want to work by 
the piece if he works at hand work, 
or he will want to take a contract and 
boss the job. But those who deal with 
him ought to be calm, patient and 
consistent, and if it is necessary to 
deny him anything it should be like 


He has a capital memory" 


HEADSTRONG, POSITIVE AND PLUCKY. 


be apparent so that he will know it, 
it should be retracted and apologized 
for, and then he will understand that 
if his superior should make a mistake 
it will be rectified, and if anything is 
said, not being a mistake, it must not 
be modified or changed. I would 
not advise a loud, harsh voice in his 
training, and I would not talk to him’ 
while he was crying. I would wait 
until he stopped and then reason with 
him and show him why it is not right 
that he should carry his point, and 
why the injunction or requirement is 
reasonable and proper to be given 
and tobe submitted to. He has brain 
enough to understand if he is only 
treated with calmness, consistency 
and persistency, but he ought to be 
taught, to start with, that justice and 
kindness rule, and that kicking and 
crying will not dethrone justice. We 
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will not say that one or two wisely 
applied corporal punishments in his 
early time might not be a means of 
grace to him. A child who has as 
much vitality and physique as he has 
can sometimes be appealed to with 


his social affections. If the father or 
mother would say, ‘‘ You donot want 
us to feel sad and sorry because you 
are naughty, as we always must, do 
you? You want us to love you, and 
therefore you ought to do that which 
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FIG. 214. G. L. N. 


blows, calmly but thoroughly applied, 
more effectually, or at least more 
readily, than by reasoning. We no- 
tice that when kittens become ob- 
streperous the mother cat sometimes 
gives them a cuff with her paw 
and they come to terms and 
seem to consider it all right, 
and while most children could be 
better trained without corporal pun- 
ishment, some kind of penalty should 
always be understood to be the con- 
sequence of persistent disobedience. 
For instance, the denial of some 
pleasure to-morrow, or some other 
time, so that the child will find out 
that the ‘way of the transgressor” 
is made hard for him, and that there- 
fore he brings down the punishment 
on his own head, and then the throne 
of justice will be glorious. This boy 
can also be trained by an appeal to 





‘6, WHOLE TEAM.” 


will make you lovely and not be con- 
trary, cross, selfish and headstrong.” 
And whatever happens he should not 
be pacified when he is wrangling and 
crying in anger, by being submitted 
to. When he commenced to cry and 
storm I would send him into another 
room and say, ‘‘Now you may stay 
there until you get through crying 
and until you can be a good boy, and 
when you think you can be good you 
may rap with your knuckles on the 
door and then we will see about it.” 
He has his mother’s intellect and his 
mother’s affections, but the middle 
section of the head, from the ear 
over the top, is like the father. He 
has the feminine thinking and loving 
faculties and the masculine executive ~ 
faculties, hence is frequently quite 
unlike in his mode of feeling and 
action. 
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WHAT OCCURS WHEN WE MAGNETIZE? 


HE question—What primary 

changes take place in the 

man when induced into the hypnotic 

state?—-I would answer with a 

brief review of one or two recorded 
cases. 

Note.—‘‘A slight enlargement of 
the pupils of the eyes was noted.” 

An early change from the normal 
condition is seen in dilation of the 
iris. 

Note.—*‘‘ 1 easily stiffen the right 
thumb.” 

The stiffening of the thumb, by 
gently stroking it from root to tip, 
is an elementary experiment, easy to 
perform, and a rude test of the 
amenability of a subject to hypnotic 
influence—if there is such an in- 
fluence. , 

Note.—‘*‘ His hands clasped over 
his head are fast fixed. The subject 
is told that he cannot separate them. 
The more he tries to pull them apart 
the more they persist in sticking 
there.” 

This phenomenon is understood as 
a case of ‘‘ inhibition.” 

Note.—‘‘ Told to close his eyes 
there is soon induced so fast a clos- 
ure that it is with considerable force 
that the eyelids can be drawn apart 
by the finger. The eyeballs are vis- 
ibly prominent in the center of the 
eye surface; the eyelids, contrary 
to their usual habit in his natural 
state, have assumed, instead of a 
curvilinear margin, a horizontal line 
straight across the eyeball.” 

Here suggestion comes in full 
play. What have we done to this 
man? Have we caused the nerve 
centers to become exalted? Have 
we, as shown in the rigid state, 


brought into play in him the ‘‘in- 
hibitive ” function ? 

Can such questions be directly 
answered? To some extent, I think, 
by one who has particularly attended 
to pathological states, but not by an 
ordinary layman, so as to be enlight- 
ened by what he concludes. We are 
not willing to wait for physiological 
science to find an intelligible answer 
to such questions as these. We 
guess at some things. What we 
guess is worth consideration. 

First “of the dilation of the iris. 
What does it mean? This is a sym- 
bol of the desire of the man to see. 
He does see. Heseessharply. He 
sees what I cannot see as well. He 
can see a printed letter no bigger 
than a capital O in a newspaper, and 
he tells what the letter is, a yard 
away. The ear-gates are open; he 
hears too. Could we see the func- 
tion of hearing we might note 
changes there. 

There is a method by the mystics 
called ‘* Exclusion,” which, by our 
reducing a statement to a formula, 
may yield to exploration, and show 
what further is to be learned. 

ProsLtemM.—I touch my man. I 
tell him he is asleep. He becomes 
so. Wewill state and endeavor to 
solve the problem. 

Seven particulars are distinguished. 
The first is ‘*I”; the second is 
‘*he”; the third ‘‘I touch him”; the 
fourth ‘‘I tell him”; the fifth ‘‘ What 
I tell him”; the sixth ‘‘ I watch re- 
sults” the seventh ‘‘He becomes 
and he does what I tell him he be- 
comes and does.” 

Arranged in convenient form for ex- 
amination these questions may follow: 
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1, 2. How many parties to the 
event are there ? 

Answer. Two; He and I. 

3. What doI do? I touch him. 

4. Whom do I speak to and how? 
I tell him. 

5. What do I tell him? 
that he is asleep. 

6. What comes to pass with me? 
I watch results. 

7. What follows with him? 
becomes asleep. 

Dividing the questions into two 
portions, like an equation, the result 
is—concerning him: 

He, touched—told—to sleep—falls 
asleep. 

And reducing the other part to the 
same form there results concerning 
me— 

I—touch—tell him that he is fast 
asleep—watch results. 

Rearranging we have— 

I touch, tell, watch, 

He touched, told, falls asleep. 

Or varying the order— 

I tell—He is told. 

I watch—He falls asleep. 

Having, as inadequate to produce 
such results as have been seen, ex- 
cluded all I do, we search, in him, 
for the motive power or the prime 
effect. A well known fact may becited. 

We are told by persons who have 
been mesmerized that either they do 
not remember what occurs when they 
are mesmerised, or that if they do 
remember, they care not what hap- 
pens. So that he has not much to do 
with results, so far as he knows. 
Then as I do not do what I see done, 
and as he does not know what is 
done, yet does what he does, the 
natural conclusion follows that he, 
unconsciously to himsetf, and with- 
out any force but his own, does what 
I suggest to him. 

We are therefore driven to the 
conclusion that some force, greater 
than speech, and belonging to him, is 
essential in this action of his sleep- 
ing. So it is; he possesses a force 
which I awaken into life, and he does 
what I suggest. 


I tell him 


He 
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This, it appears to me, clearly 
enough is the whole matter, in a 
sentence. 

HENRY CLARK. 


~ +e -—______—- 


THE ELEMENTS OF BLOOD. 


N exchange contains a short de- 

scription in clear terms of the 

constituents of the blood and what 
their part is in the processes of life: 

The French call the blood ‘*‘ run- 
ning flesh.” Bible calls it ‘{ the life 
of the flesh.” To the naked eye it is 
a crimson fluid. A drop of it under 
the microscope shows a nearly color- 
less fluid, in which float cells, called 
red and white corpuscles and blood 
plates. The red corpuscles look red 
only when seen in a mass; when ex- 
amined under the microscope they 
are a pale amber color. There are 
about three hundred times more red 
corpuscles than white, but they are 
slightly smaller. A cubic inch of 
blood contains seventy times as many 
red corpuscles as the world does in- 
habitants. Their special mission 
seems to be to carry oxygen. They 
get a good supply in the lungs, and 
rush off brisk and rosy; they return 
blue and loaded with the poisonous 
refuse for which they have exchanged 
part of their oxygen. They are ex- 
ceedingly busy, for they must make 
the trip from the lungs and back in 
about two minutes. Perhapsthe tiny 
red corpuscle has had to rush through 
arteries and capillaries to the tip of 
your little finger, then back through 
the veins to the heart and from there 
to the lungs. 

If you would like to know what the 
effect would be should these faithful 
servants be unable to perform their 
task, wind a piece of twine several 
times around yourfinger,sothat thered 
corpuscles cannot return to the lungs 
for afresh supply of oxygen. In a 
short time your finger swells and 
turns purple. If the twine is wound 
tightly enough and left long enough, 
your finger may die and actually 
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mortify. But you wiil hardly care 
to carry the experiment so far, but 
will be glad to set the little corpuscles 
free and let them hurry back to the 
lungs for a fresh load of oxygen. 
The white corpuscles are cells of 
protoplasm, having their own work to 
do. Nowtheycarry needed supplies 
to a nerve, now to the brain, now to 


a bone, building up and repairing un- 


ceasingly. 

The fluid in which the corpuscles 
float is called blood plasma. Among 
other things found in itis a substance 
called fibrinogen, which has saved 
your life by keeping you from bleed- 
ing to death when you have cut your- 
self or have had a tooth pulled. It 
aids in clotting the blood, and so 
stops its flow. The most skillful 
surgeon would be unable permanently 
to stop the bleeding without the help 
of the soft, curly threads of fibrin 
which are formed in injured blood. 

A strong muscular bag, about as 
large as your fist, is the powerful 
force pump which sends the blood on 
its journeys to the different parts of 
your body. Put your ear close to 
someone’s left side and listento the 
regular rhythm of the heart perform- 
ing its wonderful work. 


-e - -— 


HEALTH—HAPPINESS. 


HE well man has the best basis 

of those qualities and feelings 

that make for happiness. A writer 
puts it well in saying: 

Happiness may be defined as the 
satisfaction resulting from the har- 
monious gratification of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the soul, and bya 
necessary law of cause and effect this 
state of the mind will ultimate itself 
in the outside circumference of our 
being, or what we call our body. Its 
echo will be heard there and recorded 
in the physical organism. Fichte 
affirms that life is itself, and in itself, 
blessedness—that the two cannot be 
distinguished, but emerge into one. 
Happiness is an essential and insep- 
arable property of all true life. Swe- 
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denborg, more than a century ago, 
gave utterance toone of the profound- 
est axioms of a spiritual science when 
he declared that life is love, an idea 
which may be made evident to any- 
one who will give to it an earnestand 
patient thought and attention. Love 
is of itself a state of blessedness— 
satisfaction with itself ; joy in itself, 
and therefore love and happiness are 
one and the same, and consequently 
all true life must be blessed, since life 
is love. Thus life, love and blessed- 
ness, and, we may add, by necessary 
inference, health, are intimately con- 
nected, and are identical and always 
go together, so that one cannot exist 
without the others. All delight or 
emotional bliss arises from love, that 
is, from life. It is an ebullition and 
overflowing of vitality. The man 
who is not happy, who has not attained 
to blessedness, does not in reality 
live. His existence is only a seem- 
ing and not a divine reality. Itisan 
undesired, unwelcome and unsatis- 
factory state, which is eridured rather 
than enjoyed. His highest enjoy- 
ment is a negative of misery, which 
he attains only in sleep, the image of 
death. 

Let it be remembered that happi- 
ness and health are most intimately, 
if not indissolubly, associated. The 
man who is happy, not by transient 
gleams of spiritual sunshine, not by 
casual, gay surface-coloring of his 
existence, but by a blessedness all 
through his body, is not, in the proper 
sense of the word, diseased. The 
radical idea of the term disease— 
without ease—is inconsistent with this 
state. Let us remember that life, 
blessedness and health are one. He 
who is not blessed, who is not happy, 
does not really live. He does not 
realize the full idea of what we call 
life. The wheels of life move, if they 
move at all, with friction, and labor, 
and effort. All action in the line of 
duty is an up-hill exertion and not a 
spontaneous vivacity. 

An unhappy man cannot, in the 
full sense of the word, be a healthy 
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man. Much of what physicians treat 
as physical disease is only a mental 
unhappiness. It follows from this 
that the best pliysician is he who 
blesses others, who makes other souls 
happy by the divine sunshine of his 
words and presence. The sphere of 
his beneficent life is a contagious 
peacefulness and undisturbed tran- 
quility. He ministers to minds dis- 
eased, calms their fears, allays their 
anxieties, solves their doubts, quiets 
forebodirfgs, removes the gloom of 
despair, supplants their self-condem- 
nation by a sense of pardon, and aims 
to pluck from the heart every rooted 
sorrow. 


_  @e — —_——— 
THE SPECTER OF HEREDITY. 


N the Journal of Hygiene a good 
article is printed anent the com- 
monly received opinion on heredity. 
It is copied here because it so thor- 
oughly accords with the spirit of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. No great 
subject has taken a deeper hold of 
the people than that of heredity. A 
knowledge of the fact that children 
inherit the talents and peculiarities of 
their parents goes back into early 
times. The statement in the Bible 
that if the parents eat of sour grapes 
the children’s teeth are set on edge is 
simply a poetical and very picturesque 
recognition of this fact. ‘‘ This girl 
is the image of her mother” means 
that the child has inherited her 
mother’s form and features. ‘‘ Jack 
is a chip of the old block” means 
that Jack’s case is one of heredity. 
‘*He comes honestly by his traits of 
character,” they say when a child 
follows the same course of life that 
one of his parents did. He must have 
got this trait from a remote ancestor, 
we believe, when he does worse than 
his parents. ‘‘ Blood tells” says an- 
other old proverb, and no one doubts 
it. I would not detract one iota 
from the belief in the influence of 
heredity, but I would not overesti- 
mate it or give it credit or blame 


when none is deserved. We are all 
greatly indebted to our ancestors; 
most of them probably did quite as 
well for us as we are doing for our 
descendants. How many to-day look 
ahead and plan for the bodies 
and minds of those which may be 
born 500 years from now? Not one of 
us; we can’t think so far ahead. 
Now, what I want to say here is that 
heredity is often a specter which pre- 
vents us from doing anything good 
or great. If a young man has in- 
herited any defect from hisancestors, 
as most young men have, it is simply 
his duty to stop whining about it and to 
go to work and correct it; if his body 
is weak, as a whole or in any part, 
because his father was not strong, let 
him go to work and make it strong. 
If a daughter has a physical or men- 
tal defect inherited from her mother, 
let her be brave enough to find it out 
and mend it by an effort of the will, 
by culture, training, education. I 
have known a man who inherited a 
love of liquor that kept it from 
being his master by making himself 
master and quelling it. I have 
known a woman with a tendency 
to consumption, inherited froma con- 
sumptive parent, by wise physical cul- 
ture, a life of out-of-door activity, by 
moderation in all things, to rise 
above the disease, conquer it. If 
she had lived in mortal fear of it and 
done nothing she would have died 
before this, but she has no more fear 
of it than of anything else. Bjorn- 
son in one of his novels tells the 
story of a child in whose veins 
coursed the wild blood of debauched 
and depraved ancestors for 200 years. 
But he also tells how this child, un- 
der the influence of a wise mother, 
was trained into a splendid manhood. 
Environment can influence heredity. 
If we want a higher type of men and 
women we must change the environ- 
ment, so that the higher faculties 
may be brought into use and the 
lower ones suppressed. 
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OBSTACLES TO MEDICAL PROGRESS. 
T isin his practice that the earn- 
est medical man finds himself 
most seriously hampered. He may in- 
tend to do the best that the knowl- 
edge and skill at his command will 
admit for the benefit of his patient, 
but he finds soou that he must adopt 
a course far from that his instincts 
tell him are best for the rich man. In 
an editorial of the Popular Science 
News this matter receives a thought- 
ful attention; and much truth, un- 
pleasant as it may be, is told of the 
**Successful Ways of Doctoring.”’ 
‘**Medical science is sadly hampered 
by the crude theories of the masses. 
Far as it lags behind other depart- 
ments of science, it dare not move 
forward as fast as it could or would 
if the public would let it. No doctor 
dare do for his patients the best he 
might because he knows it would 
mean instant dismissal from the case. 
A premium is set upon quackery by 
even well-educated men and women. 
The most successful doctors are those 
who take more pains to treat the 
friends of the sick than they do to 
cure their patients. To please the 
well is the secret of success in medical 
practice. If it was possible to deter- 
mine the proportion of successes to 
failures in the treatment of the sick 
by each medical man, the world 
would open its eyes in astonishment. 
It would be found that those whose 
patients most frequently recover are 
by no means the ones with the 
largest practice or who can command 
the largest fees. He is the most suc- 
cessful one whose personal appear- 
ance is pleasing, who has the greatest 
ability in appearing to agree with in- 
fluential friends concerning the na- 
ture of the disease and the line of 
treatment. He must espouse their 
crudest notions and do nothing to 
shock their prejudices. Where his 
judgment tells him that nothing 
should be done further than estab- 
lishing hygienic conditions, he must 
pander to their folly and write a pre- 
scription. He always does the best 


he dare for the sufferers, but the 
amount of benefit he can bestow 
varies with the violence and charac- 
ter of the prejudices he has to meet. 
A man whose nature will not permit 
him to waver from what he knows to 
be for the best interests of his patients 
is constantly the subject of adverse 
criticism and doubt. Where success 
promptly crowns his efforts he gets 
some praise. Where there is delay 
and no prompt signs of gain he is 
usually dismissed amid disrespectful 
criticisms from those he has failed to 
please.” 
ae 


AVOIDANCE OF STIMULANTS DUR- 
ING HEMORRHAGE. 


T is customary, when the accident 
of hemorrhage occurs, for the 
operator, or some bystander, to ad- 
minister wine, brandy or some other 
alcoholic stimulant to the patient 
under the false idea of sustaining the 
vital powers. It is my solemn duty 
to protest against this practice on the 
strictest and purest scientific grounds. 
The action of alcohol under such cir- 
cumstances is injurious all around. 
It excites the patient, and renders 
him or her nervous and restless. It 
relaxes the arteries and favors the 
escape of blood through the divided 
Structures. Entering the circulation 
in a diluted state, it acts after the 
manner of a salt in destroying the 
coagulating property of the blood, 
and, above all other mischiefs, it in- 
creases the action of the heart, stimu- 
lating it to throw out more blood 
through the divided vessels. These. 
are all serious mischiefs, but the last 
named is the worst. In hemorrhage 
the very keystone of success lies so 
much in quietness of the circulation 
that actual failure of the heart, up to 
faintness, is an advantage, for it 
brings the blood at the bleeding point 
to a standstill, enables it to clot 
firmly, when it has that tendency, 
and forms the most effective possible 
check upon the flow from the vessels. 
Dr. Richardson (Asclepiad, No. 20, 
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1891,) refers to a case in which three 
pounds of blood were lost and the 
patient was unconscious, but re- 
covered. He refers to thisas typical 
because, if a stimulant were not 
wanted in it, a stimulant cannot be 
called for in examples less severe. 
The course followed was simply to 
lay the patient quite recumbent when 
signs of faintness supervened, and, 
so long as he could swallow, to feed 
him with warm milk and water freely. 
Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


ng —— — 


EARLY HOURS. 


NE of the foremost business men 

of the world, Mr. Armour, of 
Chicago, believes in simplicity of life, 
into which the factor of early hours 
for sleep and for work enters promi- 
nently. This is the way he puts it: 
‘*A man must master his under- 
taking, and not let it master him. 
He must have the power to decide 
quickly, even to decide instantly, on 
which side he is going to make his 
mistakes. As for application, no 
great thing is done without that. In 
my own case, I have carried into 
business the working habits I learned 
as a boy ona New York farm. All 
my life I have been up with the sun. 
The habit is as easy at sixty-one as it 
was at sixteen, perhaps _ easier, 
because I am hardened to it. I have 
my breakfast by half-past five or six; 
I walk down town to my office and 
am there by seven, and I know what 
is going on in the world without hav- 
ing to wait for others to come and 
tell me. At noon I havea simple 
luncheon of bread and milk, and after 
that, usually, a short nap, which 
freshens me again for the afternoon’s 
work. I am in bed again at nine 
o'clock every night.” 
oo. 

ADULTERATED BEER. 


R. ANDERSON says that one 

of the worst adulterated 
articles in general use as a beverage 
—and we must admit that it is in 
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very general use—is beer. Instead 
of being a brew of malt and hops 
costing one-tenth of a cent per glass 
and selling for ten cents per glass, thus 
making ten-thousand per cent.— 
quite a reasonable profit—beer is 
often found adulterated with cocculus 
indicus, capsicum, ginger, quassia, 
wormwood, calamus root, caroway 
and coriander seeds, copperas, sul- 
phuric acid, cream of tartar, alum, 
carbonate of potash, ground oyster 
shells, nux vomica, picrotoxin, and 
strychnine. These articles, presum- 
ably, do away with malt and hops, 
make’ a _ stronger beverage when 
mixed with water and two to eight 
per cent. of alcohol, thus making the 
profit one million per cent. instead of 
ten thousand per cent. Dr. Ander- 
son has seen several people ‘‘ crazy 
drunk” on beer, and when one con- 
siders the _ picrotoxin, cocculus 
indicus, and strychnine it is no won- 
der they lose their reason.— Food. 


= rec — 
A LITTLE HYGIENE. 


F working people understood the 
] advantages of hygienic living, 
and were willing to avail of it, there 
would be much less incapacity for 
work on account of sickness than 
now exists. The high value of beans, 
rice, whole wheat and other cereals 
is little appreciated by those who 
need that quality of food the most. 
Tired sewing women who exist miser- 
ably on white bread, tea, and perhaps 
pickles, jams and pastry, are provid- 
ing themselves with the poorest kind 
of food. The frying pan is also 
treacherous to health, while the pot 
and the oven are health producers. 

To those who have experienced 
and know the value of the despised 
hygienic living it seems as if the 
whole world is lying in darkness as 
regards their most valuable interests. 
Backs and stomachs, nerves and 
heads would all revive and do their 
work with alacrity and ability. Life 
would be happier and work a pleasure 
instead of apain. MaryA. Jacor. 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Antiquity of Heraldry.— 
Although the authorities on heraldry have 
not as yet attempted to answer the ques- 
tion 

““ When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


yet, according to Zhe Cornhill Magazine, 
they have assigned to Adam two coats-of- 
arms. ‘The first which was borne in Eden 
before the fall—when he needed neither 
coat for covering nor arms for defense— 
consisted of a shield gules, upon which 
the arms of Eve (a shield argent) were 
quartered as an escutcheon of pretense, 
she being an heiress! The second coat, 
borne after the expulsion from the garden, 
was ‘ paly cranch, divided every way, and 
tinctured of every color.’ 

‘* The use of furs in blazonry is, it has 
been solemnly asserted, a relic of the gar- 
ments of skins worn by our first parents. 
The second man who lived upon the earth, 
Abel, was, we are told, a true gentlemen— 
a proof that it does not necessarily take 
three generations to manufacture the arti- 
cle. Cain was ‘no gentlemen’ by behav- 
ior, but he was the first man who desired 
to have his arms changed, ‘so God set His 
mark upon him.’ 

** Nearly all the principal characters in 
the Old Testament have been accredited 
with coats-of-arms. These are, as a rule, 
highly appropriate, except in the case of 
Joseph’s heraldic coat, which was merely 
black, tinctured with white—‘ chequy sable 
and argent’—whereas something after the 
pattern of Adam’s second coat would sure- 
ly have been more in keeping with the 
youthful Joseph’s favorite attire. Gideon 
bore arms, sable, a fleece argent, a chief 
azure gutte d'eau ; David, a harp, or, in a 
field argent; and Samson, gules, a lion 
couchant, or, within an orle argent, semée 
of bee’s sable. 

‘* Armorial ensigns are supposed to have 
received Divine sanction, for God, when 
prescribing unto Moses the form of con- 
ducting the Israelites in their journey 
through the wilderness, expressly com- 


manded the use of armorial signs, saying, 
‘The children of Israel shall pitch their 
tents, every man by his own camp, and 
every man by his own standard.’” 


A Newspaper in Ancient Rome! 
—If the newspaper is not new, what is? 
A writer in Weisenfreund, Ohio, not only 
describes a ‘‘ newspaper” of ancient Rome, 
but makes numerous quotations from it— 
a sort of Congressional Record it seems to 
have been. We present what he says as 
follows: 

‘* Printed newspapers were, of course, 
unknown to the ancients, but there was a 
periodical literature which may well be 
compared with our newspapers. In the 
time of the Emperor Augustus, the Acta 
populi Romani diurna was the means by 
which the public was informed of the latest 
news of the capital and provinces. Sue- 
tonius informs us how Julius Cesar or- 
dered, during his consulate, ‘ that the acts 
of the Senate should be daily recorded and 
published, as well as the principal events.’ 
From this we may infer that a People’s 
Gazette was already inexistence, but that 
the minutes of the Senate did not finda 
place in it. Cesar either wished to lessen 
the power of the Senate by depriving it of 
the secret sittings, or the Government 
needed an ‘ official Press’ to counteract the 
influence of independent journalism. 

‘*The news contained in the Roman 
journals was simple, crisp and short. We 
retain samples in the 7Zvrimalchio of Pe- 
tronius, the correspondence of Cicero, and 
the biographies of the Roman Emperors. 
To judge from these, the fragments found 
among the papers of the Spanish savant, 
Louis Vives, should be genuine, and in- 
deed, Dodwell, of Oxford, defends their 
genuineness very ably. He published 
them in 1692, and they have been called 
after him fragmenta Dodwelliana. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the news offered 
tothe publicin ancient Rome in the year 
168 B. C.: 
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‘“*March 21.—The Fasces are with 
Licinius. The Latin féte has been cele- 
brated on Albany hill, where a distribution 
of free beef took place. 

‘** *There has been a great fire on the Ce- 
liolum; two tenements and five private 
houses were burned down, and four private 
houses were seriously damaged. 

‘** The pirate captain Demophon, who 
was captured by the Legate C. Licinius 
Nerva, has been crucified. 

““* The colors were exhibited at the 
capital and the consuls had the recruits 
sworn in on the Field of Mars.’ 

‘* Every edition contained the date and 
the name of consul then in power. During 
the reign of the emperors, the liberty of 
the press was very much curtailed; the 
Court determined what items were to be 
published and what were to be kept back. 
Couriers and private messengers carried 
the papers into the provinces and to the 
army, and we know from Tacitus that the 
news was read with avidity by the soldiers 
and the people. Complete volumes of 
these newspapers were kept in the libraries 
and they probably only stopped publication 
when the first Christian Emperor moved to 
Constantinople.”— 7ranslated for The Lit- 
erary Digest. 


The New-Found Missing Link. 
—The supposed ‘‘ missing link,” discov- 
ered by Dr. Dubois in the pleistocene beds 
of Java, has been the subject of such ab- 
surd comments that it may be well to state 
the true facts about the latest reported of 
our unacknowledged ancestors, our data 
being derived from first hand. The species 
is not claimed to be a human being, but 
simply a monkey more nearly allied to the 
Homo sapiens than any living or extinct 
form yet known. As only three fragments 
of three skeletons have been unearthed, it 
is rather a petitio principil to call it Pithe- 
canthropus erectus, ‘‘the erect monkey- 
man,” for monkey it undoubtedly is, 
though possibly one nearer the form divine 
than the ourang-outang of the Malayan 
region. Dr. Dubois considers it the type 
of a new family intermediate between man 
and the higher apes, and possibly the 


penultimate stage from which the monkey 
was evolved into a very humble sort of 
savage, with a language a trifle more artic- 
ulate than anything which the American 
professor has been able to assign to his 
hairy friends. Thecubical capacity of the 
‘* missing link’s” skull is about two-thirds 
of that of the average man’s. It is dis- 
tinctly dolicocephalic and in facial angle as- 
tonishingly like the famous Neanderthal 
cranium now almost universally believed to 
be that of a prehistoric idiot. The teeth are, 
however, distinctly those of monkeys, 
though less than those of living apes. The 
leg bones are singularly human, and justify 
the inference that it walked erect and was 
of a stature quite equal to that of the aver- 
age human male. It may, however, be 
added that the bones are believed by some 
anatomists not to be those of a monkey at 
all, but of a deformed human idiot.—ZLon- 
don Chronical. 


Aztec Ruins in Arizena.— 7ic 
Journal, of Los Angeles, Cal., reports that 
D. J. Court, a mining prospector, has re- 
turned to Prescott, Ariz., from a three- 
months’ sojourn in ‘“* one of the most re- 
mote and little-known parts of the territory, 
and says that that section contains more 
Aztec ruins than any other portion of 
America, evidences of human habitation 
being found from the highest peaks to the 
lowest valleys. In one place he found a 
road or street three miles in length, per- 
fectly smooth and straight and sixty fee: 
in width. On either side of the street, the 
entire distance, are ruins. The road was 
evidently built priorto some mighty earth- 
quake, asit ends abruptly at the brink of a 
mighty chasm. He dug up and found 
lying about a great number of skeletons, 
which were in a fair state of preservation, 
the heads of all being alike—very large 
over the eyes and receding, and almost flat 
toward the back of the head; jaws well 
developed, but front upper and lower teeth 
small and sharp. The ruins show the 
people to have been workers in stone, some 
fragments of work in turquoise being 
found. Every available foot of land had 
once been cultivated.” 























Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLAT 


Epcar C. BEALL, M.D., EpDITor. 
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THE WHIPPING POST. 


HE greater the provocation to 
anger or any other powerful 
feeling, the greater the need for 
intelligent guidance. Probably no 


other criminal can excite in a chival ‘ 


rous mind a greater degree of con- 
tempt and indignation than a wife 
beater, or a man who comes home 
drunk and expends his rage upon his 
little children. Surely there ought to 
be some adequate corrective for men 
of this class, and we cannot believe 
that any one could desire more ar- 
dently than we do that such infamies 
as the beating of wives and children 
should be stopped. But we are 
equally certain that a _ deliberate, 
intelligent and dispassionate study of 
the subject will enable us to devise 
more effective methods than any 
which mere indignation, disgust, con- 
tempt, or revenge can possibly sug- 
gest. All good people should earnestly 
seek to impose penalties upon the wife 
beater which would not only prevent 
a repetition of his individual offence, 
but which would have a salutary effect 
upon the community at large. 


Most people are satisfied to still a 
pain temporarily rather than to eradi- 
cate its "cause. They are willing to 
put a plaster on an ulcer which will 
hide it from the world and render them 
unconscious of its presence for the 
time, but they do not consider that 
the virus is still in their blood, cours- 
ing from head to foot in search of 
another and perhaps more dangerous 
spot through which to break. The 
same is true of popular theories as to 
what is called punishment. We admit 
that the whipping-post may deter 
some men for a time from beating 
their wives. That is to say, it may 
for a while suppress the wife beater's 
violent actions. But how about his 
feelings? Has the desire to be cruel 
been effaced? In destroying his habit 
of violexce by a violent means, do we 
not alsc destroy or blunt the higher 
sentimets of the man which all cor- 
rective measures should aim_ to 
develop? 

It is the old allopathic principle of 
giving one poison to cure another. In 
the end the second poison does more 
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harm than the first. The method is 
radically wrong. It reminds us of the 
old fable of the man who had a tame 


bear which kept the flies off while his 
master slept. To conquer one par- 
ticularly persistent fly, the bear struck 
it a heavy blow with a large stone; 
but as he had neglected previously to 
entice the fly away from the man’s 
forehead he crushed his master’s 
skull. 

We tave learned with much morti- 
fication, that a number of well-known 
New York judges are advocating the 
re-establishment of the whipping-post. 
As the ascent of the human race from 
savagery to civilization has cost an 
amount of effort and pain which no 
brain can comprehend, it is a little 
discouraging to find that we have pub- 
lic men, supposed to be scholarly, 
who are willing to take a step back-, 
ward in imitation of the degraded 
Chinese, whose brutality in all that 
pertains to government is now 
brought to our notice every day. 
The difficulty in this matter is that 
people presume to publish opinions 
about corporal punishment without 
knowing anything of the philosophy 
of human nature. Consequently they 
see nothing but the surface. 

One great modern thinker has said 
that ‘‘no punishment should ever be 
inflicted which cannot be administered 
by a gentleman.’’ This embodies the 
whole principle in a nutshell. Surely 
no gentleman would be .willing to 
occupy the position of hangman or 
whipper. Even the warmest advo- 
cates of animal punishment must see 
the point to this. When we carry the 
idea further and consider the effect 
upon a crowd who witness the beating 
of a man in cold blood by the officers 








of the law, a very little reflection will 
show that the effect not only upon 
the crowd, but upon the community 
at large who hear of it, and who in 
imagination recall the brutal scene, is 
to coarsen, brutalize, and, by the law 
of mental imitation, to awaken the 
very cruel instinct which all proper 
discipline would tend to suppress. 
There is, therefore, no economy in 
corporal punishment. 

Parents often complain that ‘they 
have not time to lock their children 
up for hours in a room. ‘Taney say 
that the children must go to work or 
go to school; and similar excuses are 
made by the police judges to-day for 
publicly whipping wife beaters so that 
they may be sent home to resume 
work for the much-needed support of 
their families. Let us consider the 
feeling of a man who has been 
angered and shamed by a public 
castigation. Is he really any better 
at heart? All the arguments—and 
they include all upon the subject 
which contain any logic—against 
capital punishment, apply also to that 
relic of Puritan ignorance, the whip- 
ping-post. 

What the wife beater needs is 
imprisonment for a period of months 
or years, as the case may be, at hard 
labor at some trade with which he is 
acquainted, the proceeds of which 
shall go to the support of his family 
without leaving him a penny for any 
pleasure inconsistent with his moral 
and physical improvement. If the 
State cannot afford to conduct such 
an institution, then let the State 
establish schools for the instruction 
of the people in matters of heredity, 
the science of marriage adaptation, 
etc., and thus check the production of 
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wife beaters. So long as the com- 
munity permits the breeding of these 
wretches, there should be a place for 
them at the public expense. 


- - oe 
ENCOURAGING WORDS. 

\ \ JE have never approved of the 

habit of a great many of our 
contemporary periodicals of giving a 
large amount of space to the publica- 
tion of flattering letters. We know 
some editors who regularly publish 
nearly all, if not quite all, of the com- 
munications of this class which come 
to them. It would appear to be an 
exhibition of unwarranted vanity ; but 
once ina while such a letter would 
no doubt have a certain interest to 
the general reader asa matter of news, 
or as indicating the tendency of pub- 
lic opinion, so that with this idea in 
mind we will make an exception to 
our rule by printing a few of the re- 
cent letters we have received. 


March 12, 1895. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL: 


**T may be a little too enthusiastic in my 
ideas of the teachings of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, but the more I study 
the grand lessons laid down, and the more 
individuals I examine, the more am I con- 
vinced of the great good that Institute can 
do, and is doing. 

‘There is a wide field never trodden upon 
by the disciples of Esculapius, and alto- 
gether ignored by the religious bodies of 
to-day. That field has within its bounds 
the balance of mental and physical condi- 
tions and its bearings upon the laws of 
health. It also comprises our own respon- 
sibility to ourselves, and the understand- 
ing that violated law always brings its own 
punishment. 

*** Know thyself’ had never been snuffi- 
ciently taught till the followers of Gall and 
Spurzheim cleared the pathway and taught 
us how to live to make the best of our- 
selves. We have been too ready to give 


drugs and religion (I say this with due rev- 
erence), when what was needed was a 
better knowledge of ourselves. Depend 
upon it, your teachings and writings are 
making their mark, and causing thought in 
lines seldom dreamed of before.” 
Very respectfully, 

Verdun, Ont., Canada. W. WELsH., 


February 6, 1895. 
Dr. Edgar C. Beall. 

Dear Sir: ‘‘ The copies of the February 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL containing char- 
acter sketches of Emma Goldman and Marie 
Louise are at hand. Let me thank you in 
the name of our anarchist friends for the 
very impartial manner in which you have 
treated the subject. The sketches, espec- 
ially that of Emma Goldman, are singu- 
larly correct and agree in every particular 
with the opinions of those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the two women.” 

Respectfully, 
EMMA DESMOND. 
93 Third Ave., N. Y. 


. March 11, 1895. 
To the Editor of THE JOURNAL: 

‘* Allow me tothank you for the remarks 
you made in your article in the February 
number entitled, ‘Regarding Phreno- 
graphs.’ When in the lecture field I often 
found an abnormal curiosity in people in 
regard to their neighbors’ faults, showing 
far more interest in discovering their short- 
comings and failings than their noble traits. 
I fully agree with you in reference to expos- 
ing the bad qualities of a subjectin public. 
I always make it a point in my public ex- 
aminations to dwell lightly on people’s 
weak points, and to bring into strong relief 
their best characteristics. I have often 
been criticised for so doing, but that mat- 
ters not. A phrenologist can often do peo- 
ple much good, and win respect for his 
science by taking the above course. I am 
glad THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is so 
good. Its contents are of intense interest. 
I can now honestly recommend itin my 
lectures as one of the best magazines in 
America, and the best in the world treating 
on human nature.” 

Respectfully, 


Gordon, Pa. Levi HUMMEL. 
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A STUDY OF MOUTHS. 

] RITERS on physiognomy have 
their preferences, biases and, 

no doubt, prejudices, like other 
people, so that they do not always 
agree as to the relative value of the 
different features of the face consid- 
ered as indices of character. How- 
ever, it has always been admitted 
not only that the mouth reveals many 
inherited or constitutional traits, but 
that it is especially indicative of the 
active and acquired qualities of the 





MGR. SATOLLI’S MOUTH. 


individual. A man’s nose may tell 
what his ancestors were and did, but 
the mouth tells what the individual 
is himself and reports his history. 
Thus the great practical advantage 
in studying the mouth is that it re- 
veals so much to us which we are 
likely to be especially interested to 
know. Inall serious relations with 
people, one of the first things we are 
anxious to learn is the degree of af- 
fection or sympathy they possess. If 
we are assured at the beginning of an 
acquaintance that a person is benev- 
olent, we are either consciously or 
unconsciously pleased at the thought 
that we may in some way or other 
come in for a share of his benevo- 
lence. If the mouth is cruel we are 
reminded that we may be in danger 
of a malevolent attack. To lovers, 
more than to any other class, the 
mouth is a fascinating study, and as 





lovers of one degree or another com- 
prise pretty much the whole race, we 
may say that we have in this feature 


a subject of almost universal interest. _ 


The two accompanying illustrations 
are from photographs of two indi- 
viduals who are widely dissimilar in 
sex, age, nationality, vocation, and 
indeed in nearly everything except 
their religious creed. The larger of 
the two, which represents the mouth 
of Archbishop Satolli, the papal.del- 
egate to this country, is distinctively 
strong and masculine. In the com- 
pression of the lips and the absence 
of convexity in their form are the 
signs of great self-control. There is 
nothing effusive or demonstrative 
about this mouth. Everything be- 
speaks repression, reserve, discipline, 
guardedness and secretiveness. The 
social affections are unmistakably re- 
strained to the verge of obliteration. 
It is not sensitive. The lips appear 
able to close themselves to all influ- 
ences like the iron doors of a castle. 


Fs ee a ae 


MARY ANDERSON’S MOUTH. 


The storms of opposition and the 
seductive words of flattery are alike 
powerless to move them, if once 
they are sealed in response to a pro- 
found conviction. 

In the elevated corners, however, 
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evidence of a mirthfnl dis- 
position and the love of approbation, 
which are active when guided by the 
higher faculties. But the dominant 
qualities in this mouth are determin- 
ation, devotion, resolution, decision, 
obedience (toa recognized authority), 
with great cautiousness, and general 
strength of character. It is the 
mouth of one who evidently squares 
his actions by rule, and is not hospit- 
able to laxity of conduct or thought 
in any form. It is closed as if to re- 
tain the mental treasures already pos- 
sessed, rather than to receive new im- 
pressions from without. Altogether 
it bespeaks a mind thoroughly trained 
and possessing complete control of 
all its resources. 

The woman’s mouth is from a pho- 
tograph of Mary Anderson. Here is 
feminine delicacy, modesty, tender- 
ness and sensitiveness. The short 
upper lip betokens a nature readily 
amenable to influences of every kind, 
but it is so refined that only a high 
ideal could find favor in her mind. 
The lips are almost parted as if about 
to speak, or to drink in the words of 
some wise counsellor or loving friend, 
There is the very slight upward curl 
in the centre of the upper lip which 
shows activity of affection, limited in 
volume, but exquisite in quality and 
extremely chaste in expression. The 
love of praise is rather active, but 
there is more sensitiveness to blame 
than positive desire for applause. She 
might appreciate gaiety and wit if 
manifested by others, but would not 
be a leader in frivolous sports or face- 
tious conversation. 

There is in these lips no suggestion 
of any gross appetite. Neither the 
most savory viands nor the most se- 


there is 
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ductive distillations of grain or grape 
would tempt her to indilge beyond 
her need of nourishment. This is a 
very human mouth. Neither cunning 
nor cruelty can be traced in its lines, 
and it well agrees with the unques- 
tioned reputation of its possessor for 
a character of singular purity and 
innate refinement. 


——-_ —— +e 


THE HEART AS A_ FIGURE OF 
SPEECH. 


NE of our correspondents asks a 
question about the heart 
which comes up in _ phrenologica! 
study very frequently, and which in- 
volves avery interesting principle. 
With the exception of phrenologists, 
and others who are either con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced 
by phrenological teaching, most 
people have in all ages of the past 
and up to the present time made a 
great many blunders in their efforts 
to locate the powers of the mind. 
Not having any intelligent or scien- 
tific method of investigation it has 
been customary to form opinions 
upon very slender evidences, and 
consequently to mistake an effect for 
acause. The great difficulty with 
the world is that people will not 
think below the surface. They will 
not reflect, andeven when they ob- 
serve facts, they do it so carelessly 
as to gain little actual knowledge. 

All the mental faculties have their 
seats in the brain. Oneclass of facul- 
ties (the intellectual,) are mere 
judgments, perceptions, conceptions 
or estimates which involve no senti- 
ment or passion. The other facul- 
ties, which are called sentiments 
and propensities, when excited pro- 
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duce what we call emotions. These 

emotions accompany activities of the 0 ur orrespondents, 
vital organs, the purpose of which is 

to bring the body into closer accord Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’ ONLY WILL 


with the excited propensity or senti- 
ment in the brain. For example, 
when the faculty of combativeness is 
aroused in the brain, it is necessary 
that there should be an increase of 
vital action in order to sustain the in- 
dividual in the contest or conflict 
which would naturally follow the ex- 
citation of combativeness. There- 
fore there is an accelerated action of 
the heart. This is analogous to the 
fireman on the locomotive who 
shovels more coal into the furnace 
when the order is given by the con- 
ductor to start the train. 

When the faculty of cautiousness is 
excited, another kind of disturbance 
is created in the action of the heart, 
somewhat similar to the checking of 
the engine when the conductor 
orders the train to stop. Thenin 
certain activities of the social feelings 
there are still other manifestations in 
- the heart’s action which are accom- 
panied by weeping, groaning and the 
flowing of tears. These phenomena 
may be compared to the action of the 
engineer in allowing the steam to es- 
cape from a special valve when the 
locomotive is ata standstill. Among 
all nations it has been observed that 
the heart varies in its action under 
these various mental states, and 
among unthinking persons, or even 
among the educated and thinking 
classes who do not investigate care- 
fully into the subject, it has been per- 
fectly natural to imagine that the 
affections were seated in the heart. 
This was simply getting the cart be- 
fore the horse. 


be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
sounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

A.ways write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fu:l 
address. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuicp Cutturg, Science oF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. : 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








CHILD PsycHoLocy.—I, B.—Aside from 
the attention given to this subject by phre- 
nologists, there was little shown by other 
scientific observers until quite recently. 
We can suppose that the introduction of 
the kindergarten was a factor in the mat- 
ter, because this method of training very 
young children naturally directs the 
teachers who take it up to the study of 
their characteristics. Among the first in 
this country to make the child-mind the 
subject of special investigation was Prof. 
Stanley Hall, while connected with Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1880 he published 
‘“*The Contents of Children’s Minds,” a 
book that was based upon data supplied 
by a teacher of Boston—Miss Wiltse. 
This lady published a little later ‘ Chil- 
dren's Collections,” and the very interest- 
ing, but apparently shocking, book, 
“‘Children’s Lies,” was prepared by Miss 
W. and Dr. Hall later. These volumes 
but illustrate the principles set forth in the | 
series of articles on Systematic Moral Edu. 
cation, by Dr. Drayton, that occupy space 
in Volumes 93 and 94 of this magazine, 
and which have gone far toward stimulat- 
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ing interest in the subject of giving ethical 
instruction, as well as secular, in schools. 
Prof. Sully, the English psychologist, has 
devoted much of his time to an analysis of 
the mental development of childhood, and 
his recent publications are valuable to the 
earnest teachers and students of human 
nature. 


STAMMERING, Cause, Etc.—S. T.—Stam- 
mering or obstructed speech may be due 
tomore than one cause, There may bea 
brain defect—i.c., the centers that supply 
the material of speech may be slow and 
uncertain in their operation, or the nervous 
apparatus that operates the mechanism,j.¢., 
the cartilages and muscles of the larynx 
and throat, may be defective or weak. 
Usually stammerers are all right, so far as 
the brain is concerned, but there is a want 
of harmony in the action of the mechanical 
system of articulation. A habit of nervous- 
ness may be at the bottom of the trouble, 
which can be helped by attention to the 
hygienic relations of every-day life. Out- 
of-door exercise, bathing, nourishing food, 
avoidance of everything exciting or un- 
necessarily fatiguing, are important in the 
treatment, as well as daily vocal practice 
in uttering the vowel sounds until they 
can be pronounced with fair rapidity. 
Then consonants should be taken up and 
practiced with equal deliberation. Then 
one should commence reading aloud very 
slowly, due expression being given to 
every word. Patience and steady exercises 
will accomplish much in time, perhaps 
entirely overcome what was a most dis- 
agreeable and mortifying condition. 


CLAIRVOYANCE.—C, H. P.—This menta 
condition is a phaseof magneto-hypno- 
tism inthe stage called somnambulism. 
The faculties of the intellect and the phys- 
ical senses are highly exalted—so that 
impressions come in ways that are unap- 
preciated by the ordinary consciousness. 
The mind of the well-developed clairvoyant 
can take note of occurrences in his neigh- 
borhood and at a distance by a peculiar 
. power of sense apprehension; can read 
other minds, interpret thoughts and 
events. In ‘‘Dod’s Electro Psychology” 
this subject is discussed—also in later 
books, viz.: ‘‘Hudson’s Psychic Phe- 


nomena,” ‘‘Raué’s Occult Psychology” and 
‘“‘Human Magnetism.” This subject is be- 
ginning to command that attention which 
its importance deserves, and from day to 
day we meet with essays and discussions 
in current literature. 


CATARRH REMEDIES AND Porson.—R. E. 
—Yes, some of the much advertised reme- 
dies for catarrh contain ingredients that 
are injurious. One concern that has its 
stuff prominently before the people sells a 
powder th&t contains cocaine. But this is 
not the only mixture offered to the public 
that has this dangerous anesthetic in its 
composition ; so that it is a matter of duty 
to warn our friends to beware of adver- 
tised mixtures generally that are to be 
snuffed or blown into the nostrils. By 
this very simple use of such ‘* remedies” 
a confiding person may contract a habit as 
bad or worse than drunkenness. We speak 
from observation. Relief in nasal catarrh 
may be obtained usually without resort to 
poisonous anesthetics, if competent medi- 
cal advice be sought. 


TWINs AND REpROpUCTION.—T. E., CoL- 
LEGIAN.—Certainly there is no law of 
nature thatinterferes with the paternity or 
maternity of twins whose sex is different, 
As compared with the happenings of twins 
of like sex the birthof boy and girl twins 
is seemingly rare, but this places no sexual 
fatality upon them in the matter of repro- 
duction. 


MAGNETIC HEALING.—J. J. O’N.—There 
is much that is worthy of our notice and 
respect in what is thus named. There are, 
however, some quacks who pretend tg treat 
sick or weakly people in this manner, 
when they are really imposing upon their 
credulity and pockets. Inan early num- 
ber we shall have anarticle on the uses of 
hypnotism, or magnetism, in which some 
reference will be made to the above 
topic. 


PLASTER Casts.—A. G. M.—A method 
for taking casts of heads and other parts 
of the body in plaster has been published 
in the JOURNAL two or three times, but a 
very complete description of the process 
will be found in the ‘‘Phrenological Mis- 
cellany,” price of which in cloth is $1. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 

tal and physiological sci We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 








DIET FOR THE SICK. By Miss E. H1pparp, 
Principal of Nurses Training School, 
Grace Hospital, Detroit, and Mrs. EMMA 
Drant, Matron of Medicine Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich. The Illustrated Medical 
Journal Co., Publishers. Paper, 74 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

This little book is a cook book, dealing 
only with dishes suitable for the sick and 
convalescent, the receipts being favorite 
ones used in the hospitals where the 
authors areemployed. To these have been 
added the various authorized Diet Tables 
for use in Anemia, Bright’s Disease, Cal- 
culus, Cancer, Consumption, Diabetes, 
Fevers, Gout, etc., etc. The physician can 
use it to advantage in explaining his 
orders for suitable food for his patient, 
leaving the book with the nurse. 


THE NEw METHOD IN CERTAIN CHRONIC 
DisEAsEs. By W. E. Forest, B.S., M.D. 
Eleventh edition, pp. 269, 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $2. New York: Health Culture 
Company. 

This book is an amplification of a bro- 
chure issued a few years ago by the au- 
thor,in which he set forth the application 
and virtues of ‘‘treatment by internal 
mechanics, hydrostatics,” or rectal injec- 
tions. The procedure is described at much 
length and the conditions of disease or dis- 
order under which the treatment becomes 
suitable. Other features, of a hygienic na- 
ture for the most part, are wroughtintothe 
current of the text—such topics, for in- 
stance, as massotherapy, exercise, breath- 
ing, diet, nervousness, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism,corpulence, bathing, receiving more or 
less consideration. And the views ex- 


pressed asaruleare intelligent, liberal and 
worth attention. Of course, in a book so 
small these topics can not be minutely dis- 
cussed, and so much must be left to the 
judgment of the reader. The doctrine 
enunciated in the introduction, that “the 
physician should be something more than 
a dispenser of pills, powders and plasters,” 
and should aim most “‘ to teach the patient 
to cure himself by simple and natural 
means,” seems to prevail in the philosophy 
and practice of this author; and as that 
doctrine is quite in harmony with the long- 
time teaching of this magazine,a kindly 
recognition is accorded to the little book 
that voices it. 


HYGIENE, WITH ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
Being an Amplification of Edwards’ 
Catechism of Hygiene. By Josepn F. 
Epwarps, A.M., M.D., member of the 
State Board of Health of Pennsylvania, 
etc, 8vo., pp. 435. Edward P. Slevin, 
publisher, New York. 

As a general treatise for the use of all 
classes of readers this new work is 
suitable. The common ground of hy- 
giene and sanitary methods is quite cov- 
ered, and what is said with regard to 
the relations of anatomy and physi- 
ology is put in simple terms, so that 
it is intelligible to the unlearned inquirer. 
The procedure of natrition is well ex- 
plained, as is also the apparatus of respi- 
ration. What one’s mode of living has to 
do with heredity and longevity is discussed 
at considerable length with many illustra- 
tions, textual and artistic, making a feature 
of important interest in the contents of the 
book. Modes of exercise for the develop- 
ment of the physique are described and de- 
lineated, with adaptations to the use of 
both young and old persons. Diet comes 
in for a very full consideration, the pro- 
prieties and improprieties of civilization on 
this line being sharply analyzed. The gen- 
eral spirit of this author is characterized by 
common-sense views of living and a bias 
toward the middle line as the course of 
safety. 

BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
teenth year. 

Program of lectures, etc., for the season 
1894-95, with schemes of collateral reading. 
A notable movement. 


Four- 











PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn. 
Dear Friends : 

After writing the inclosed letter I 
thought perhaps you would like to hear 
a little in regard to our Society in St. Paul. 
I am a member of said society, at present 
vice-president. I want to tell you how 
much we enjoy our meetings. We meet 
every two weeks, and I can scarcely wait 
until the time comes. We have just 
formed a new constitution and by-laws, 
as we got so many new members last 
summer and are still getting a few right 
along, for which we have to thank Pro- 
fessor Morris. 

We have also a critic, whose duty it is to 
report at the previous meeting. Then we 
take up two or three faeulties at every 
meeting and some of our able members 
speak upon them and we are learning very 
well. We have also sub-meetings once a 
week at some of the members’ houses, and 
those who attend receive a great benefit 
from them. 

With best wishes for phrenology I re- 
main, respectfully, Mrs. A. Moonr. 


Dr. J. C. BATEsoN, of the class of 1890, 
delivered an address not long ago before 
the Lackawanna Co. Medical Society, in 
Scranton, Pa., on the Human Tempera- 
ments. This address awakened a high 
degree of interest in the Society, and was 
very liberally reported by the Scranton 
papers. The application of the principles 
involved to medicine was one of the points 
that Dr. Bateson discussed,and very clearly 
and forcibly illustrated. Space may per- 
mit us to draw from the address certain 
passages that are very deserving of publi- 
cation in a future number of THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


H. E. Swain, class of 70, writes us from 
Williamstown, Mass., that he has had a 
new experience in Schenectady, N. Y. 
(where he spent a week), in the fact that 
he was not permitted to sell books in that 
place without alicense. Mr. Swain is one 
of our oldest graduates, and has been in 
the field nearly a quarter of acentury, and 
yet it seems possible for even the oldest of 
us to meet with new sensations and new ob- 
stacles. We may console ourselves with 





the thought that difficulties tend to increase 
manly courage and vigor. 


Mr. Matt. W. ALDERSON writes from 
Bozeman, Montana: 

“Mr. A. B. Keith, of the Mining Area, 
was with us at the State press gathering, 
and I arranged to have him visit Bozeman 
next fall and give a phrenological lecture 
to the college students and others.” 


Mrs. MAY VAUGHT writes that the suc- 
cess of the Phrenological News seems now 
assured. We are always glad to welcome 
any journal which is aiding the cause of 
phrenology. 


Harry E. CorMAn (Inst. ’92), writes from 
Rebersburg, Pa., that he is kept rather 
busy at home but does some phrenological 
work in a quiet way. He has made one 
hundred and twenty-five examinations and 
sold a number of books. 


C. H. HALE has been working and lec- 
turing in Missouri with good success, and 
writes us from Lamar in that State. Mr. 
Hale is the possessor of over three hundred 
portraits of noted people painted by him- 
self in oil, which he puts on exhibition in 
each town, thus introducing himself and 
attracting attention. Many phrenologists 
have found artistic talent of great service 
to them in their profession. 


Pror. G. Morris began his lecture 
course in Minneapolis on March 4, at the 
Normal College Hall. Mr. H. Simmonds, 
of the St. Paul Society, assisted in the 
successful inauguration of the course, and 
Professor Morris thinks that a new society 
will result from his visit. 


Pror. R. E. WARREN writes us from 
Paxton, IIl., that he was unable to arouse 
any considerable interest in phrenology at 
that place. He soon found out that the 
general apathy was due to the fact that 
Paxton had been visited by some “ barn- 
storming” phrenologists who had done 
much to discredit the science. Unfortu- 
nately every legitimate science has a host 
of ignorant parasites who do it untold in- 
jury by their advocacy, and phrenology is 
not as yet protected by the law. 
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On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
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of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out this information. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write, 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be ordered 
from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the Purenotocicat JouRNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGFS. 


Landscape Architect, devoted to constructive build- 
ing, gardening, etc., in the high ranges of art and 
science as related thereto. Well brought out by the 
Vista Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y 

American Medico-Surgical Bulletin—semi-monthly 
—Creditable digest and reports of current affairs in 
the professions represented. Organ, so to speak, of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, New York 

Teachers’ Institute, Educational. Helpful to 
teachers. March number. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine—March.—Has Mont Saint- 
Michel, The Beautiful Models of Paris, A President 
of France, Peari-Diving and Its Perils, Beauty from 
an Indian’s Point of View, The Observatory of the 
Vatican, The Story of a Thousand—Part VII., as its 
leading topics. Illustrated. Irvington, N. Y. 

Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature—March 
number has seventeen good selections from best En- 
glish periodicals. New York, 

renological Magazine for March. A good number 
_i noses eavenns. The Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, 
P.C., is the leading feature. The report of the 
activity of the Fowler Institute as shown in its late 
soirée will please the readers. ndon. 

Medical Age—semi-monthly.—A brief review, etc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Century Magazine for March contains Part V. of 
the Life of Na leon Bonaparte, Eugéne Ysaye, 
Herman von Helmholtz, The Horse Market, Pieter de 
Hooch, Two War Time Conventions, Beyond the 
Adriatic: A New Field of Travel, Jean Carriés, 
Sculptor and Potter, and Blackmail as a Heritage 
among its best numbers. New York. 

Popular Science News—outcome of old Boston 
Journal of Chemistry—illustrated. Always contains 
valuable papers and practical suggestions. New 
York. Monthly. 

Lippincott’s for March comes with its usual variet 
of topics, the following being specially notable: x 
Glimpse of Cuba, Furs in Russia, Electric Locomo- 
tives on Steam Roads, The Story of the Gravels, A 
Question of Costume, The Artist's Compensations. 
Philadelphia. 

Romance for March has nine stories. New York. 

‘rank Leslie's Monthly gives us ‘* Edison” in its 
March number, also The Great Salt Lake and Mor- 
mondom, Dogs and Their Keeping, Bulgarian Vil- 
lage Life, The United States Revenue Cutter Flag, 
and Some Personal Recollec' ions of Charles Reade, 
which will cover the more noteworthy pf the table of 
contents. New York. 

The March number of Popular Science Monthly 
has articles on a Sicilian Volcano, Scientific Method 
in Board Schools, The Mother in Woman’s Advance- 
ment, The * Mutual Aid Society” of the Senses, An 
Old Industry (Indigo production), The Highest 
Mountain Ascent, The Scientific Work of Tyndall, 
Bookbinding, etc. A good proportion of the con- 
tributorsare women. D. Appleton & Co , New York. 

Harper's Magioing for March.—Fox Hunting in the 
United States, The Trial Trip of a Cruiser, The Lit- 
erary Landmarks of Jerusalem, The New York Com- 
mon Schools, The Industrial Region of Northern 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia, An American 
Academy at Rome, Heredity. The last named being 
by St. George Mivart. The illustrations are abund- 
ant, and mark well a number much more Ameri- 
can in its features than usual. New York. 


From the tributes of many leading 
papers and magazines to the merits of Anna Olcott 
Commelin’s new volume of poems, ‘‘Of Such is The 
Kingdom,” we present a few to the readers of Tue 
JouRNAL. 

“If Anna Olcott Commelin had written noth- 
ing else but her lines entitled, “Of Such is The 
Kingdom,” she would deserve to be ranked with the 
poets. It isa sweet and tender little poem upon the 
children. But she has given us a number of others of 
much merit, and they are published in a volume by 
the Fowler & Wells Co., New York.”"—New York 
Observer. 

**Some of its sonnets and lyrics are of commend- 
able quality.” —Review of Reviews. 

‘*Mrs. Commelin’s lyric fancy is decidedly taking. 
We are brightened, made glad and the happier by 
the inspiration of her thoughts. She has given us 
just the book for our home table.” —Christian at 
Work. 
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“The poem which names the book is one of the 
most attractive in the collection, but that called * Foe 
or Friend’ is far more impressive.””—Christian 
Register. 

“ This book contains some very choice and pleasing 
poems.’’—Pudlic Opinion. 

** This book breathes the pure thoughts of a woman 
and a mother. /¢ would be a valuable addition to any 
library.”’—Overland Monthly. 

“A volume of poetic gems. The work, as a whole, 
is marked by a spirit of high purpose, lofty aspira- 
tion, and noble nature.”"— 7he Progress, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“Some of the poems stimulate and reward pro- 
longed reflection.’’— The Congregationa/ist. 

“A true lover of children must have written the 
poem, “Of Such is The Kingdom.” It is a beautiful 
litle picture of their nearness to God as contrasted 
with our own worldliness and care.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 

* This little collectioa has a number of poems which 
we have read with pleasure. They are sweet, simple, 
graceful and express tender and true feeling.” — The 
Churchman. 

‘*The closing poem is a charming dramatic story, 
classic in form, entitled ‘ Hymettus,’ a tale of Athens.” 
—Religio-Philosophical Journal. 

** As page after page is turned, the interest grows, 
and one is loath to lay the book aside until every line 
is read thoroughly. The topics are various, and re- 
flect credit on the talented lady from whose pen and 
brain they emanate."’"—Banner of Light. 

“ For the lover of true poetry this book is a treat.” 

Baltimore American. 

* The book is a marvel of beauty.”"—State Journa/, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


What They Say.—‘‘ Your editorial on 
Phrenology and unfortunate marriages in the March 
number is one of the brightest jewels ever published. 
It is an avenue of further thought. 

“I have been a student of Phrenology for fifteen 
years. What is the price of a scholarship, and how 
long does it require the average mind to gradyate?”’ 


A Vast Fund of Ignorance concerning 
phrenology is generally possessed by medical men. 
Here is one physician who combines with that pos- 
session a great lack of knowledge concerning anat- 
omy. This gentleman,in a discussion with one of 
our correspondents, has brought up the time-honored 
and long since disproved statement that there is no 
constant relation between the brain and thecranium. 
The fact is that itis entirely possible, by following 
the rules laid down by Reid, Horsley and others, to 
accurately map out on the scalp the exact position of 
each convolution and fissure. The modern surgeon 
can reach with his trephine any part of the brain 
cortex which he wishes to reach. 

We are very glad to have our friends let us know of 
discussions of this kind. In the very near future the 
opponents of phrenology will have to find some new 
arguments or give up the fight. If any of our 
friends hear any statement made against phrenology 
which sounds plausible, we should like to hear about 
it. 


The two-column leading article in the 
New York Herald, which we referred to in March, 
has done much to call attention to te book ‘* Where 
is My Dog?” bythe Rev, Dr. Charles J. Adams. 
We are the publishers of this book, and will send it 
post-paid on receipt of $1. The Hera/d article in 
question was entitled ‘* Souls of Animals,”’ 


Mr. Bates Torrey, author of ‘‘ PracricaL 
TyPewriTING,” writes us from Boston as follows: 
“A new generation has got to be born before the 
antiquated notions of typewriting shall have been 
superseded by the scientific school. 

“Both educated and untutored typewriting lead to 
speed, but speed is not everything. Grace of move- 
ment is a feature ; accuracy is an absolute need ; eye- 
sight must be saved—and soon. The old-timers are 
loudly in evidence and they die hard, but the first 
notes of their requiem were sounded when ‘ Prac- 
TICAL TyrewritinG’ gained its first headway. I 
wrote and argued for ‘ better typewriting’ for three 
or four years, but now am criticised so little that I 
h+ve laid down my weapons of warfare.” 


Anthropology.—We have received the 
schedule of the American Institute of Anthro- 
pology, of Cleveland, which shows a most interesting 
series of lectures extending to June 1. 


Packer's 
lar Soap 


‘* Wonderfully soothing and healing.” 
—Journal of Health, New York. 





** Excellent in dandruff, chafing and itch- 
ing.” 


—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Philadelphia. 


** It leaves the skin soft, smooth and sup- 
ple. A luxury for shampooing.” ; 
—Med. Standard, Chicago. 


**And it stands at the head of all others for 


Bathing Infants and Invalids.” 


—New Eng. Med. Mo. 


THE PACKER IiFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 




















The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. ©The Dyspeptic demands it. 












Buys Easy 
Cooks Easy 
Eats Easy 

Digests Easy 







4 EASILY : 
The Best Cereal Food In The World. 





Quaker Self-raising Buckwheat, made from crop of ’94. 
Absolutely pure, and has that good old-fashioned buck wheat flavor. 
If you want perfect cakes use Quaker Self-raising Buck wheat. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
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Food for the Diabetic.—Diabetic Flour, 
milled by Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., 
represents the most perfect food that can be offered 
to a diabetic. Pronounced by the highest authori- 
ties to contain much less starch than even the 
imported Gluten, and to be much more palatable than 
any flour made to-day for this purpose. From this 
flour the most delicious bread can be made which can 
be heartily enjoyed and readily assimilated by the 
most pronounced diabetic. After much research 
and thorough analysis physicians pronounce it to be 
entirely free from deleterious substances, and with- 
out an equal as a diabetic flour. Pamphlets and 
cooking sample will be forwarded to anyone who 
wishes to test it for themselves. 


A New Edition Enlarged.—Human Mac- 
netism: Its Naturs, PuHysioLoGy anp PsyCHOLoGy. 
By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. A new edition with 
an appendix. Ready in March. The growing de- 
mand for this compact and practical treatise on one 
of the most interesting topics of modern thought has 
led the author to add to the book about forty pages 
of matter of great interest. M-ny questions that have 
recently been introduced into the discussion of 
hypnotic phenomena are considered from the point 
of view of practical observation, and valuable sug- 
gestions are given that bear upon the production, or 
the expression, of the trance state. Among the ad- 
denda there are extended notes on the following 
topics: The Field of Suggestion; The Moral Ques- 
tion; Compulsory Hypnotism ; Inhibition: its Prov- 
ince; The Danger Phase; Magnetism and Hypno- 
tism ; The Uses, Therapeutic and Moral; A Further 
Consideration of Somnambulism. Published in 12mo; 
fancy cloth, with illustrations. Price, $1. Fowler & 
Wells Co. 


We have just received from the binders 
the fifth edition of Health in the Household. This 
most deservedly popular book of Dr. Dodds is by all 
odds the best hygienic cook book on the market. 

There is at the present time a very decided reaction 
against the unwhrlesome mixtures of the French 
school of cooking, and this new edition of Dr. Dodds’ 
book appears at a very opportune moment. Oiled 
cover, 608 pages. Price, $2. 

Electrical Psychology is proving very 
popular with our readers. See notice in our adver- 
tising pages. 

Regarding Our Advertisers.—We do not 
indorse any advertiser. We are unusually careful in 
the selection of those who use our columns, but each 
advertiser must stand on his own merits. We have 
always refused, and still refuse, to admit to our pages 
anything which we believe to be of an injurious or 
fraudulent nature. 

People Seem to be finally appreciating 
the great value of Water Cure, Dr. Johnson’s book, 
“Tue Domastic Practice or Hypropatuy,” is selling 
rapidly and people write us that they like it and have 
obtained great benefit from it. If you are not already 
the owner of this book, send us $1.50 and we will 
send it to you postpaid. It will save its cost in doc- 
tors’ bills in a short time. Funny how these things 


go! Formerly we were water cure “cranks,’’ and 
now, Hydropathy, or Hydrotherapy, is quite fashion- 
able! 








Two Technical Books.—Advanced 
students in phrenology should have some knowledge 
of what hasbeen done in other lines to determine 
the functions of the brain. While it is true that the 
purely physiological method never has added, and 
never can add anything to our knowledge of the 
human intellect, it is also true that ithas demon- 
strated the cerebral motor centers, and thereby added 
somewhat to our anatomical knowledge of this com- 
plicated organ, the brain. To such of our readers as 
may feel inclined to enter upon this subject from the 
technical standpoint, we offer ““Ricuet’s PHysioLocy 
AND HistoLoGy oF THE CEREBRAL CONVOLUTIONS,”’ 
translated from the French. This book of about 170 
pages,neatly bound in cloth and profusely illustrated, 
we will send postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 
Another technical bookis “Srupizs Uron Brains oF 
Criwinats,” sy Prorgssor Benepixt, of Vienna. 
Translated from the German. Profusely illustrated, 
185 pages, cloth binding. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of one dollar. 


Last Summer we announced the publi- 
cation in the near future of a book entitled “Diary 
or THE G, A. R. anp HanpBook oF Miutirary INFor- 
MATION. The publication of this book was unfor- 
tunately delayed and it is only now that weare able 
toofferit to our readers. This book contains the 
various army organizations in the United States;facts 
about the American civil and European wars; the 
armies of the world; chronological history of the 
rebellion, etc., etc. 

It is a convenient, compact book of reference for 
all; indispensable for those who are interested in 
military matters. The size of the book is fixed with 
special reference to its being carried in the pocket. 
It isabout four inches wide by six inches long and 
three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and paper 
covered. 

This work will thoroughly and exhaustively sup- 
ply along-felt want. It is especially opportune at 
this moment when all matters connected with our 
rebellion are experiencing such marked revival. 
Price 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


A great number of photographs have 
been received for our Child Culture Department. We 
can’t use them all, but we will do the best we can. 
Professor Sizer is giving to this department an en- 
thusiasm which makes us doubt mure than ever if he is 
really as old as he claims to be. Anyhow, the Professor 
has a young heart, in the right place, and he dearly 
loves children. 


“Phrenology in Actual Life” is now 
ready. This book gives particulars regarding the 
American Institute of Phrenology and its work, with 
a list of graduates, and contains a half-tone photo- 
graph of the class of 1894. It will be sent gratis to 
those asking for it and inclosing a two-cent stamp to 
prepay postage. 

People speak very kindly of our Febru- 
ary JournAx and it required an addition of 12,500 to 
meet the demands of those who wanted to read it 
This circulation is not by any means what we feel 
we ought to have and what we intend to have, but 
when we think how few journals are increasing their 
circulation these hard times, we feel very well pleased. 
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aN Let the men wash, 
if they won’t get you Pearline. Let them 


try it for themselves, and see if they don’t 
say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 

This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter; it saves 
money, too—money that’s thrown 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 

by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who 
wouldn’t want to have the washing 


made easier—when he can save money by it? 
Teddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘“‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
ewal e FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your r sends 
456 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















_ Two Points of View. — 


A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is; I wouldn’t givearap fora financial interest | 
|| the greatest remedy I ever heard of; I wish I in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one | 
owned it. I had little faith when I began its | package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 
|| use,and my faith was not increased by the use | a manthe other day. I have tried everything | i 
of the first box, but my wife was anxious for | I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid | | 
} me to continue it, for, said she, it is such | myself of Piles, which I inherited. Two I 
a clean, wholesome, and _ reasonable | years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
method, it must help you. So I continued | it three times, and have had no trouble since. 
and soon began to improve. I used four | My grandmother, eighty years old and most 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared | of herlifeasufferer from the same complaint, 
|| and has never returned. If ore in a thousand | was cured from the same package, and there 
of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- | is some left. 7 
| Sure, or Fistula could only learn of its Our new principle, wholly anlike any 
wonderful virtues, the proprietors would | other heretofore used, for the cure of 
reap a good reward, and they deserve to. I | Piles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- 


» see aid for $1.00. Particulars and proofs 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 133 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Plimsoll Safety Chair for Window- 
cleaning. We have the pleasure of calling the at- 
tention of our readers to a contrivance that is de- 
signed to prevent the accidents—occasionally fatal 
that threaten the domestic when performing the 
necessary duty of cleaning the outside of windows. 
Briefly described, it is a strongly-made wooden 
chair, suitable ordinarily for the hall or kitchen. In 
order to adaptit for its special use, the seat of the 
chair is divided laterally into two parts, which are 
held together by a stout iron screw and two guiders. 
By turning this screw to the left, the two parts of 
the seat are separated so as to enable the chair to 
grasp walls of varying thicknesses. When in 
position in a window frame, the back legs would be 
placed on the outside. By the reverse movement of 
the screw the two parts of the seat are then brought 
close together until the legs clamp the wall, and the 
operator hasa firm and reliable seat, and can use 
both hands with a feeling of perfect security. 

Besides the consideration of safety, this contriv™ 
ance will further commend itself on account of its 
convenience and doing away with the awkward ex- 
posure of the person tothe public gaze, which can- 
not be avoided in the present way of doing the work, 
and to which many domestics very properly make 
objection. 

Other details of construction, displaying consider- 
able ingenuity, must be seen to be appreciated. 

Further information respecting this useful inven- 
tion may be obtained by addressing the Plimsoll 
Safety Chair Co., 24 State street, New York City. 











Operators’ Favorite Writing Machine ! 


THE NO.4 YOST 


NEW MODEL FOR 1895. 
Old principles improved and perfected. 
RAPID, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL. 


Permanent and Perfect Alignment. 
Yost Writing Machine Co. 


61 Chambers St., Cor. of Broadway, N. Y. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Character is Capital; is the very best 
investment; isa fortune. Character is a structure, 
the beauty of which time serves’ only to increase. 
Are you interested in Character? No doubt you 
are. The author of “Short Talks on Character 
Building” has given to the public a valuable work on 
Character. See the advertisement in our columns. 


Mrs. Mary A. Lincoln, author of the 
“Boston Cook Beok,’’so extensively used, and one of 
the editors of the New England Kitchen Magazine. 
writes to this effect: ‘‘Mrs. Poole’s ‘Fruits and 
How to Use Them” is an invaluable book and should 
be in the hands of every housekeeper.” 


The English Annual and Register.— 
We have just received a supply of the PurENoLoci- 
cAL ANNUAL AND REGISTER FOR 1895, published by L. 
N. Fowler, of London. This Annual is well illus- 
trated with half-tone and line cuts and gives a good 
idea of the condition of phrenology in Great Britain. 
The Register of Phrenologists is also of great value. 
We will send this little book, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 15 cents. 


The Dissected Chart would sell even 
better than it does if phrenologists appreciated how 
amusing and instructive it really is. Mr. Getman, 
who invented it, is an enthusiast on the subject of 
phrenology, and has entered the American Institute 
for the coming term. The price of this chart is 75 
cents, postpaid. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 






For i0 ¢ 


MAILED ENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


GETMAN’S DISSECTED 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


An interesting and instructive game 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents 


aY 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st St., New York 
IS ALL IT COSTS 


ONE DOLLAR * Fen ean, 


FOR THE NEW MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 
“é TO-DAY ” THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS 
’ REVIEW AT A LOW PRICE. 
WE WILL SEND || TO-DAY"? TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL 
BISBEE & WHITCOMB, 


FOR TEN CENTS. Sr cecnia, pa. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3E. 14th St.,N.Y. 
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THE LADY’S SYRINGE 


Is as yet the only fractical instrument for the treat- 
ment of certain female complaints, because it is con- 
structed upon the only correct principle, viz: /yyection 
and Suction. It cleanses perFECTLY, which no other 
syringe as yet has accomplished, and has many other 
advantages explained in our descriptive circular, 
which we mail gratis. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
17 Murray Street, New York. 





Prof. A. F. REINHOLD’S INSTITUTE OF 


warer CURE 


European Method of Hydropathy 
Only Rational Treatment 

of all Chronic Diseases 

for Ladies, Children and Gentlemen 


105 E. 30th Street 


NEW YORK 
Try it. After ever thieg else has failed cure 
can be WAR ANTED yet in most cases. 


Treatment is mild, consisting of Mass :ige, Passive 
Movement, Vapor and Herb Baths, Packs, etc. 

Tickets at reduced rates at Fowler & Wells Co., 
27 E. 21st Street. 





A LL styles of watches from $1.38 up. Handsome 
catalogue free. Safe Watch Co., 9 Murray St., N.Y. 





COOCOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO00000000 
Corns and 
Conscience 


cannot be forgotten. Next time 
the corn aches let it calito mind 
the fact that 


A-Corn Salve 


removes the toe-corn every time. 
No Pain—No Poison. Old corns 
must go—that’s a strong point. 
Price, 15 cents. 


( 
Giant Chemical Co., Phila., Pa. 














BEST&CO 






For this Nainsook Dress. 
Tas pointed yoke of hem- 
stitch d tucks, and one 
insertionin centre. Full 
sleeves and neck trimmed 
with ruffie of fine embroid- 
ery. Sizes6 months to2 
years. A good illu-ir tion 
of the advantage of co h- 
i.g children where their 
outfitting ix the special 
business. By mail, post- 
age paid, 5 cents extra. 


Over 700 Illustrations of 
Things for Children. 


There is probably no publication of more 
interest to mothers who are unable to visit our 
establishment than our new catalogue. Mailed 
on receipt of stamps for postage—é4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you Tue St, Louis MaGa- 
zine a full year. The price of the Magazine is $1 a 





year. Asample copy for6cents. Address 
St. Louis Magazine; 37.ot/s° to” 





GR AY HAIR: WHISKERS RESTORED 
to youthful color by Dre Hay’s Hair 
Health. Perfect hair grower and dressing. 

Cures dandruff and all scalp diseases. Stops hair from falling 

out. Overcomes baldness. Does not stain skin 

orlinen. Warranted harmless. Money refunded if it dors 
not do all we claim. Send 60 Ctge. to London Supply 

Co., 853 Broadway, New York, for large bottle prepaid, 

toany Address. Agents Wanted. Full information 


| and box Hay’s Kill Corn sent FREE. 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN 


on Holland paper, rough edges. 
Price $1,50 postpaid. 


type; suitable gift book. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., - 





Beautiful and artistic cover, newand large 
Address 


27 East 2ist St., New York 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


FoR THE BICYCLE use Drxon’s No. 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, I5cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
. : 

Curing by Hygiene 
We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 

a pony. also diseases of the digestive organs. 
atients received into our house. Send for circular. 


SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
. per week, 


25 to $50 to Agent, 


en OF 
Gentlemen, ing or 








selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily, Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0. 











Prehistoric 
America 


The Editor of the 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


is preparing a series of books on Prehistoric 








America. He has already published two 
volumes. 
I. The Mound Builders, their Works and 
Relics 
ll. Animal Effigies and Emblematic 
Mounds 


These volumes are bound in green and gold 
and will make an attractive addition to any 
gentleman's library. They are illustrated 
with about 300 woodcuts, and contain about 
400 pages each. 

Both books are selling rapidly ; the second 
book jas already reached a second edition. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 
The book on the Mound Builders, regular 


price $3.50, will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian for 1895, regular price $4.00— 
7.50, to any new subscriber for $6.00. 
Address the Editor 
Rey. Stephen D. Peet 
at Good Hope, Ill., U. S. A. 


or, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THE LUCKY WAIF, xocetScioct's 


Paper, 25 cents. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Highly interesting and instruct- 
ive. See notice in our Publishers’ depart- 
ment. 


Fowler & Wells, 27 East 21st St., N.Y. 














Lung Gymnastics 


Will do more to prevent and to cure throat and lung 
diseases than all the medicine in the world. 


The Improved Breathing Tube 
is the best apparatus we have yet seen for exercising 


the lungs and throat. It isa marvel of compactness— 
is simple and cleanly, and readily carried in the 


pocket 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 
Fowler & Walls Co., 27 East 21st St. 


NEW YORK, 
po 








? vou WISH to Sell ? 
nterns Wanted 


And forSale orExchange. 
| ey Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





FREE TO F.A-M. . Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 











BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Find out about Washington, richest of 
| the newStates. Send for sample copy of 
| its best Weekly paper. Address 


|THE LEDGER, Tacoma, Wn. 
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FIFTH EDITION OF 


Health in the Household 


OR 


Hygienic Cookery 


By SUSANNA W. DOODS, M.D. 


The author of this work takes for her text ‘‘ No spice but hunger; no stimulant but 
exercise,” and shows special qualifications for her task, being botha physician and a 
practical housekeeper. It is unquestionably the best work ever written on the 
healthful preparation of food, and should be in the hands of every housekeeper 
who wishes to prepare food healthfully and palatably. The writer claims that 
the food products of the earth properly grown and prepared should be not only healthful 
but relishable. How to grow the best grains, fruits and vegetables belongs not to the 
art of cooking, but to the department of agriculture and horticulture. How to prepare 
these products for the table, getting all the good there is in them, and adding nothing 
harmful thereto, is the object of this book. The recipes claim to be sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and as far as is possible accurate. 

This work is the recognized authority on Hygienic Cooking and deserves great suc- 
cess, and it is dedicated ‘‘to all who love good health as well as good eating.” 


600 pages bound in oiledcloth. Price, postpaid, $2.00 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., . 27 East 21st Street, New York 


“Common School Elocution and Oratory” 
By I. H. BROWN, AI. 


Founder of the Inter-Ocean School of Elocution and Oratory, and author 
of ‘‘Rational Elocution and Reading,” etc., ete. 


A practical and comprehensive Manual of Vocal and Physical Culture, 
treating the subjects of Respiration, Action, Grouping, Original, Dis- 
course and Extemporaneous Speech, from a scientific standpoint. 

This is the simplest and clearest presentation of the subject published. 

The untrained teacher may, with average zeal, lead a class profitably 
and pleasantly through the entire text. 

Full directions for securing the highest vocal and hygienic benefits from 
Respiratory exercises, distinct and correct Articulation, the several ele- 
ments of Vocal Expression, an easy, graceful Action of limbs, body and 
face, a knowledge of the laws of Grouping, and the principles of Original 
Discourse and Extemporaneous Speech, so plainly stated that even the 
private student may acquire skill in the arts of Elocution and Oratory. 

The Principles are clearly illustrated by carefully prepared engravings 
and examples from acknowledged masters. 


New revised and enlarged Edition, 328 Pages, Elegantly Bound, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00. To Teachers at Introduction Price, 80 Cents. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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SHORT ‘TALKS. 


ON 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


BY 


G. T. Howrrton, M.S., Ph.D. 





Fully illustrated with plates, portraits and sketches that “talk.” 


250 pages, extra cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Str., New York 


- = HAVE YOU = = 


A Trilby Foot? 


Dress and Care of the Feet 


Showing their perfect shape and construction; their present de- 
formed condition; and how flat-foot, distorted toes, and other de- 
fects are to be prevented or corrected; with hints for dressing them 
elegantly, yet comfortably, etc. By J. L Peck. t12mo, 202 pp., 
26 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid on receipt of price. 

This work is a careful and: thorough treatment of the subject by an accomplished practical shoemaker, 
who is also something of a physiologist. Free from all claptrap, it explains how the foot can be always 
handsomely fitted in its covering, without deforming it and creating corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, and sore 
insteps, as is done ~ the methods commonly taken. It is the best, if not the only thing of its kind in the 


language, and should be read by everybody—by all who have trouble with their feet, and with still more 
reason by those whose feet are yet sound—by those who seek only com/ort, and by those who desire e/egance, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st St., New York 
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Margaret, Anna, [ellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, New York 


The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her to-day 


To those not versed in the composition of Prepared Food it is next to impossible to 
show with what nicety the proportion of each edible must be adjusted to meet in the best 
manner the requirements of delicate and, perhaps, even shattered physical systems. 


An experience of over 30 years has enabled us to produce in a small compass a food 
of the highest possible nutritive value, suited to the needs of the weakest as well as the 
youngest stomachs. 


All detrimental elements have been eliminated, and in every process the most extreme 
care is exercised. The result is a product of just those ingredients known to give 
health and strength to the weak, young or old. 

We believe that the above statements are indorsed by every reader or 
physician who has given RIDGE’S FOOD a practical test. 

We invite correspondence from any one interested ; physicians supplied with sample. 
Ridge’s Food is sold in cans, 4 sizes, 35c. up. Sample can will be sent for 10 cents, if 
not sold in your town. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers Palmer, Mass., U. S. A. 
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AN 
OXYGEN 
HOME CURE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


OFTEN CURES CASES PRONOUNCED “ INCURABLE” 


USES IT 
PROFESSIONALLY 


I have used the Electropoise professionally, with 
a success far superior to any I could ever realize 
from the administration of medicine. 

The curative power of the instrument in acute 
diseases is certainly remarkable. Fever and in- 
flammation scarcely excite a passing apprehension, 
so assured is the result in the experience of the 
practitioner, unless in the case of old age, or in 
a condition of exhausted vitality. 

I greatly prefer the Electropoise to any and all 
agencies for the cure of the sick, of which I have 
any knowledge. A great blessing to the world it 
would be if it could be used professionally by the 
medical fraternity in all civilized lands, but if this 
cannot be realized, then the people themselves 
may most advantageously apply the instrument 
for their own benefit and welfare; by this the havoc 
wrought by disease would be greatly checked and 
immensely curtailed. 

CLINTON CoLEGROVE, M.D. 

Yorkshire, N. Y., May 17, 1894. 


BOOK OF COMPLETE INFORMATION BY MAIL FOR THE ASKING 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO, 


1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
} 346 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN 


























The Arena Co 














